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Newspapers  today  are  losing  ad  dollars  to 
the  Internet.  But  smart  newspapers  are 
exploiting  successfitl  Web-based  technologies 
to  successfully  recapture  those  dollars,  and 
Brainworks  is  leading  the  way. 

Master  the  Present.  Master  the  Future. 

Brainworks  provides  you  with  all  the  tools 
to  master  what  you  need  for  print 
media  including  powerful  upselling 
and  cross-selling  for  your  phone 
room,  contact  management, 
outbound  marketing,  and  many 
other  sales  tools.  We  help  you  master 
your  future  by  delivering  solutions 
that  allow  you  to  deploy  proven 
Internet  business  models  to  drive 
online  ad  re\'enue  into  your  new'spaper. 

Brainworks  software  gives  advertisers 
new  options  such  as  adding  rich  media, 
including  photo  slideshows,  video  and 
360-degree  views,  to  their  ads.  There  are 
also  state-of-the-an  interactive  features,  such  as 
electronic  “blind  boxes”  that  allow  sellers  to 
receive  email  via  an  anonymous  email  address;  Web  auctions,  especially  suitable  for  large  items  that  can’t  be  sold  easily  on  eBay; 
and  “Personal  Shopper,”  a  feature  that  allows  buyers  to  specift'  exactly  what  they  want  to  buy,  and  then  be  notified  by  email 
when  a  matching  item  is  posted. 


Advertisers  can  do  everything  online  that  a  rep  can  do  in  the  phone  room,  including  seeing  prompts  and  cues  for  upsell 
and  cross-sell  opportunities  to  enhance  their  ads.  Brainworks  also  analyzes  scheduling,  and  intelligently  offers  scheduling  options 
that  add  value. 

Brainworks  even  provides  tremendous  Web-based  tools  for  commercial  and  repeat  advertisers  that  allows  them  to 
create  and  save  ads  to  a  portfolio.  They  can  add,  edit,  schedule  and  customize  their  ads  whenever  they  want. 

It's  a  win-win:  The  customer  wins  when  they  buy  a  better  package  because  they  sell  their  products  more 
effectiveh’  and  get  more  value  for  their  dollars.  And  the  new'spaper  wins  because  they’re  getting  more  revenue. 

Join  the  wave  of  newspapers  using  Brainworks'  Web-based  tools  right  now.  The  Houston  Greensheet 
sold  1 000  ads  the  very'  first  week  their  Web  order  entry  system  went  live,  and  they  are  currently  generating 
phenomenal  new  revenues  annually  using  Brainw'orks’  Web-based  tools. 

Master  the  Present  Master  the  Future. 


Sas'vy  newspapers  are  embracing  the  'Net  and  winning  back  profits. 

Right  now,  Brainworks  is  delivering  proven  tools  that  w'ill  make  your 
transition  online  easy.  Don’t  let  another  dollar  pass  v'ou  by'. 

Go  to  www.brainworks.com  to  learn  more. 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


There's  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 

•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 
wvm.editorandpublisher.com/activate 
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LETTERS 


THE  WRITE  WAYi 
E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@  j 
I  editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646)  ' 

;  654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters, ”Ed\\aT  \ 
I  &  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York,  \ 
I  NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title,  \ 
\  location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
'  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


PASUHETWINKIES 

Regarding  your  story  about 

The  Oklahoman  and  other  papers 
sending  out  care  packages  of 
comfort  foods  (“Munchies  in  the  Mail,” 
September  Ei3P,  p.  6):  It  wasn’t  just 
newspapers  that  sent  goodies  to  The 
Times-Picayune.  A  number  of  members 
of  the  Societj-  of  Emironmental  Journal¬ 
ists  bombarded  the  paper's  temporary’ 
work  space  with  goodies. 

Ditto  former  Times-Picayune  employ¬ 
ees  like  Michelle  Nicolosi  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  who  in  cities  around 
the  country  got  their  fellow  employees 
to  contribute  to  care  packages.  Snacks, 
clothes,  toiletries,  mugs,  you  name  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  post- 
Katrina  things  I  witnessed. 

MARK  SCHLEIFSTEIN 
STAFF  WRITER 
The  Times-Picayune 
New  Orleans 

PAR  FOR  THE  COURSE? 

WHAT  AM  I  MISSING  HERE? 

Pioneer  Press  Publisher  Par 
Ridder  leaves  MediaNews  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Star  Tribune 
(“Trouble  in  River  Cities,”  September 
Ei3P,  p.  46).  He  takes  proprietary 
financial  data  with  him,  and  shares  it 
with  executives  at  the  Star  Tribune. 

He  further  states  that  this  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  newspaper  industry.  Does 
he  think  we  all  live  in  a  big  commune? 

It  is  unconscionable  that  a  newspaper 
publisher,  a  supposed  pillar  in  his 
community  and  role  model  to  all  of  his 
employees,  w'ould  disgrace  himself  like 
this.  If  Mr.  Ridder  worked  for  a  publicly 
traded  company,  he  might  not  have  a  job 
right  now.  (Editor’s  note:  On  Sept.  18, 
Ramsey  County  Court  Judge  David  C. 
Higgs  ruled  that  Ridder  must  vacate  his 
position  at  the  Star  Tribune  for  one  year.) 

MARC  ROMANOW 
Plaim’ille,  Conn. 


AXUTE'ORIRINSTORV 

I  ENJOYED  YOUR  COLUMN  (“PRESSING 
Issues,”  September  ESJP,  p.  20)  about 
unusual  newspaper  names.  I  believe 
I  have  found  the  origin  of  the  name 
“Jimplecute,”  from  the  Web  site,  www. 
bariypopik.com  (Barry  Popik  is  a  contrib¬ 
utor/consultant  to  the  O.xford  English 
Dictionary):  “The  words  ‘jimplecute’  and 
‘jimsecute’  w'ere  used  in  19th-century 
Texas  to  mean  ‘a  sw’eetheart.’  The  origin  is 
unknow’n,  but  a  derivation  from  the  old 
English  word  ‘jimp’  is  likely. 

“The  Jefferson  Jimplecute  newspaper 
has  a  whimsical  drawing  of  an  animal  by 
that  name.  In  the  1930s,  the  newspaper 
promoted  that  JIMPLECUTE  was  an 
acronym  for  ‘Join  Industry  Manufacturing 
Planting  Labor  Energy  Capital  in  Unity 
Together  Everlasting,’  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  term.” 

DOUG  FOX 
Worcester,  Mass. 

THE  WAR  GOES  ON 

WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR 
column  about  the  alarming  number 
of  Iraq-war  related  suicides  (“Press¬ 
ing  Issues,”  August  E^P,  p.  17)  and  for 
stepping  up  to  the  plate  to  bring  this  issue 
out  of  the  shadows.  Two  months  ago,  on 
June  27,  my  brother,  age  25,  shot  and 
killed  himself.  He  serxed  txvo  tours  in  Iraq 
with  the  U.S.  Marines  and  had  recently 
been  assessed  by  the  VA  to  have  a  30% 
disability  from  PTSD;  however,  he  was 
not  receixing  treatment  from  the  VA. 


The  after-war,  PTSD  suicides  should 
be  counted  in  the  number  of  casualties 
officially  counted  from  the  war  in  Iraq 
and  operations  in  Afghanistan  because 
the  deaths  are  ultimately  caused  by  those 
conflicts  as  surely  as  those  of  roadside 
bombs.  The  militaiy’,  VA,  and  prix’ate 
practitioners  are  not  ready  for  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  PTSD  cases  they  xvill  see  from 
Iraq  —  and  should  w'e  bring  our  men 
and  w'omen  home  en  masse,  the  already 
broken  system  to  proxide  care  for  these 
heroes  of  xvar  will  collapse. 

Keep  up  your  fight  to  bring  the  the 
issue  of  w'ar  and  post-xvar  related  suicides 
to  the  media  forefront  as  others  tiy  to 
buiy'  the  facts. 

RICK  MELCHOR 

Richmond,  Va. 

HELP  IS  AVAILABLE 

I  LIKED  YOUR  COLUMN  ON  SOLDIERS’ 

suicides.  I  thought  I’d  point  out  that 
txvo  of  our  staff  xxxiters  xvrote  a  long 
series  on  Josh  Omxig,  an  low'a  native  who 
committed  suicide  in  December  after 
spending  nearly  a  year  in  Iraq  as  an  Army 
specialist.  It’s  a  little  different  than  some 
of  your  examples,  because  he  xvasn’t  in 
Iraq  at  the  time  of  his  death  but  at  home 
in  Grundy  Center.  I  also  xvanted  to  point 
out  that  as  a  result  of  his  tragic  death. 
Congress  passed  the  Joshua  Omxig 
Veterans  Suicide  Prevention  Act. 

JOSH  NELSON 
STAFF  WRITER 
Waterloo-Cedar  Falls  Courier 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


-- 50  YEARS  AGO 

NEWSPAPERDOM FROM  EDITOR 
OCT.  5,  I‘).57: 


The  State  Department  was  hoping 
for  better  behavior  by  the  press 
during  Queen  Elizabeth  H's  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.  During  a  previ¬ 
ous  visit,  one  photographer  had 


yelled  at  her,  “Don't  just  stand 
there.  Princess,  do  something.” 

OCT.  12,  1.9,57: 

After  the  historic  announcement 
that  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a 


I 
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satellite  that  was  now  circling  the 
Earth,  U.S.  reporters  rushed  to 
interview  numerous  scientists  i 

about  the  implications.  “Rads 
Rush  New  'Moons,'”  screamed  the  ’ 
front  page  of  the  Detroit  Times.  { 
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More  Solutions 


rNo  other  solutions  provider  has  more  products  to  help  your 
publication  efficiently  create,  deliver  and  monetize  its  content. 
W  Our  Editorial,  Production,  Circulation,  Advertising  and  Wireless 
solutions  are  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  demands  of  papers  and 
magazines  of  all  sizes. 


More  Service 


Great  solutions  are  only  as  solid  as  the  service  that  backs  them, 
Our  24/7  technical  support  team  is  tops  in  the  industry,  with 
distinct  product  line  specialization,  ensuring  you  get  the  A 
most  knowledge  available  in  the  fastest  time  possible,  m 


More  Success 


r  With  over  1 00  years  of  history  serving  leading  print  publications, 
and  over  3,000  satisfied  customers,  we  have  learned  a  thing  or 
two.  We  continue  to  help  our  customers  not  only  adapt,  but  thrive, 
in  the  increasingly  challenging  media  marketplace. 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  International  Bible  Societt- 
Send  The  Light  (IBS-STL)  was 
putting  Bibles  in  hotel  rooms 
decades  before  the  Gideons,  and  it’s  sent 
Scripture  to  U.S.  soldiers  since  the  War  of 
1812.  Now  it’s  hit  on  a  new  way  to  get  out 
the  Word  —  newspapers. 

In  a  yearlong  program  that  kicks  off 
Dec.  30  with  New  Testaments  inserted  into 
the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  and 
the  Arkansas  Democrat- 

Springs-based  ministiy  in- 
■11)  tends  to  distribute  at  least 

2.6  million  copies  through 

“It’s  such  a  unique  way  of 
delivering  to  people  —  they 
go  out  on  Sunday  mom- 
X  ing  and  pick  up  their 
\  newspaper,  and  it’s 
\  a  little  heaxier,” 

^  '  says  Paul  Tolleson, 

"  the  societx’s 
^  director  of  special 
ministries. 

>  “Our  Cit>’,  God’s 

tes  Word”  is  about  the 

size  of  a  thin  qualit\- 
paperback  with  a  cover  custom-designed 
for  each  newspaper,  showing  local  land¬ 
marks.  For  newspapers,  the  unexpected 
inserts  are  a  little  like  manna  from  heaven. 
To  insert  the  252,000  copies  in  the  Star- 
Telegram,  for  instance,  IBS-STL  estimates 
it  needs  to  raise  about  $520,000. 

“Well,  it’s  income  for  the  newspapers,” 
Tolleson  says.  “It’s  like  inserting  a  sample 
of  Tide  or  Quaker  Oats  —  not  that  I’m 
comparing  God’s  Word  to  Tide.”  0 


Los  Angeles  Times  Baghdad  Bureau  Chief  Tina  Susman  talks  with  troops  in  Ramadi  in  March. 

Chronicling  evenjdaij  life  in  Iraq 


BUI  on  tM'Suwi 


“Almost  everv’  storx'  I  write,  I  get  some 
kind  of  response,”  Susman  tells  EL^P.  Such 
was  the  case  following  her  frank  report  on 
Aug.  25,  when  Susman  relayed  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  Iraq.  The 
polarized  responses  didn’t  surprise  her. 


BY  SARAH  WEBER 

Tina  Susman  has  seen  history  in 
the  making.  Throughout  her  career 
as  an  award-winning  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  she  has  witnessed  the  fall  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa;  genocide  in 
Sierra  Leone,  Rwanda,  and  Darfur;  and 
destruction  by  natural  disasters  like  the 
Asian  tsunami  and  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Now,  Susman  is  witnessing  what  she 
calls  “one  of  the  biggest,  if  not  the  biggest 
storx'  of  our  generation  as  journalists.”  She 
is  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Baghdad 
bureau,  an  appointment  she  received 
earlier  this  year.  Her  stories  of  U.S  soldiers 
frustrated  with  their  mission,  and  accounts 
from  Iraqis  who  are  li\ing  in  nightmarish 
conditions,  have  elicited  emotional  feed¬ 
back  from  readers  back  home. 


Susman  interviews  Gen.  David  H.  Petraeus  in 
Iraq,  six  months  prior  to  his  September  report. 
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“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  middle 
ground  on  the  topic  of  Iraq  these  days,”  says 
Susman.  “Whenever  you  write  a  storv’  about 
it,  you  hear  from  both  sides.” 

One  atypical  aspect  of  her  August  report 
was  the  troops’  candidness.  Susman  says 
the  number  of  soldiers  who  agreed  to  have 
their  names  used  in  the  article  alongside 
their  critical  statements  reveals  their 
mounting  frustration. 

“They  had  reached  a  level  where  they 
w'ere  fed  up.  I  did  not  feel  at  all  hesitant 
about  writing  that  story,”  she  adds.  “Frankly, 
I  feel  confirmed  with  all  the  e-mails  I’ve 
received,  90%  of  which  are  military'  or  the 
families  of  military  saying.  Thanks  for 
writing  the  story,  because  that’s  e.\actly 
what  we  think.’” 

On 

advance  of  Gen. 

Darid  Petraeus’ 

report  on  the  k  ^ 

surge,  Susman  L 

provided  her  own  IP' 

assessment  of  I 

what  she  called  B 

the  “dispiriting”  V  ^ 

results:  “The  U.S.  s 

military  buildup 

that  was  supposed  y.T-, 

to  calm  Baghdad  and  other 
trouble  spots  has  failed  to 
usher  in  national  reconcilia- 
tion,  as  the  capital’s  neigh- 
borhoods  rupture  even  ’ 

further  along  sectarian  lines, 
violence  shifts  elsewhere  and  Iraq’s  govern¬ 
ment  remains  mired  in  political  infighting.” 

Whether  she  is  speaking  with  aaxious 
soldiers  or  Iraqis,  Susman  realizes  that 
people  faced  with  terrible  conditions  — 
whatever  their  allegiances  may  be  —  are 
desperate  to  have  their  stories  told.  “Any¬ 
where  I’ve  been  in  the  world,  when  people 
have  been  through  really  awful  situations, 
it’s  a  relief  for  them  to  talk,  to  pour  their 
guts  out  to  somebody,”  Susman  observes. 
“And  sometimes,  they  really  hope  that  it 
will  help.” 

The  majority  of  Susman’s  dispatches  on 
Iraq  are  human-interest  articles  that  often 
focus  on  the  lives  of  Iraqi  citizens  and  how 
they  are  perpetually  shaped  by  the  fight  for 
their  country.  It  is  an  aspect  of  the  war  that 
Susman  feels  is  underreported. 

“I  like  talking  to  regular  people,”  she  says, 
“and  it’s  important  that  readers  get  that.  I 
think  our  paper  does  a  better  job  of  telling 
the  story  through  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
Iraqis.  From  what  I  do  read,  I  actually  think 
w  e  do  that  on  a  regular  basis  more  than 


others,  maybe  because  of  the  staff  we  have. 
Part  of  it,  frankly,  is  because  that’s  what  I’m 
stronger  at.” 

Among  the  more  haunting  stories  that 
Susman  has  reported  was  a  July  28  article 
detailing  the  kidnapping  and  eventual 
escape  of  a  Shiite  Muslim.  It  was  a  subject 
particularly  resonant  for  Susman:  In 
1994,  she  was  kidnapped  while  working 
in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  and  held  for  20 
days  before  being  released  by  her  captors. 
Susman  says  she  couldn’t  help  but  relate 
to  Kudum  Hussein  Ali’s  story. 

“So  much  of  what  he  said  reminded 
me  of  what  I  went  through  when  I  was 
kidnapped,”  she  sav’s.  Both  kidnappings 
occurred  while  the  victims  were  in  their 
cars.  Both  Susman  and  Ali  originally 
thought  that  the  men  rushing  toward  them 
were  trying  to  steal  their  automobiles. 
“Frankly,  that’s  one  reason  the  story  came 


“It’s  not  because  Iraqis  want  gunmen  on 
the  street,”  she  stresses.  “Quite  the  opposite. 
A  lot  of  them  admit  they’ve  been  reduced  to 
supporting  these  militias  in  some  way  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  it  will  add  some  securitv-  that 
the  regular  security  forces  can’t  bring  them.” 

This  fracturing  of  the  Iraqi  society  is  a 
recurring  theme  in  Susman’s  reports.  It  is 
also  something  that  Western  readers  truly 
do  not  understand. 

“It’s  so  hard  for  people  at  a  distance  to 
realize  that  most  Iraqis  are  not  involved  in 
this  sectarian  war,”  she  sav^s.  “Most  of  them 
couldn’t  care  less  whether  someone  is 
Sunni  or  Shiite  or  Christian.  Before  the  war, 
most  of  them  had  no  idea  what  religion 
their  neighbors  were.  Now  they're  kind  of 
forced  to  pay  attention  to  it  all,  if  only  so 
they  don’t  end  up  like  that  guy  who  got 
kidnapped.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  daily  struggle  for 
survival,  Susman  acknowledges  not  just  the 
Western  journalists  covering  Iraq,  but  the 
locals  who  have,  in  the  pages  of  the  L.A. 
Times,  anonvTnously  shared  their  personal 
accounts  of  everv  day  life. 

In  one  such  account,  an  Iraqi  whom 
Susman  describes  as  living  the  American 
dream  —  an  engineer  with  a  wife,  two  kids, 
and  a  dog  —  must  decide  whether  to  give 
his  dog  away.  The  reason?  The  gunfire  in 
his  neighborhood  is  so  constant  and  loud 
that  it  is  driving  the  dog  crazv'. 

Another  anonv'mous  author  told  of 
walking  by  a  body  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  his 
^  .  way  to  buy  groceries 

@in  western  Baghdad. 

The  man  turned  out 

The  author  was 
distressed  and  guilty, 

safetv's  sake,  he 
could  not  stop  and  help. 

“I  went  on  to  another  grocerv-  store,”  he 
wrote,  “staving  for  about  five  minutes  w  hile 
shopping  for  tomatoes,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables.  During  that  time,  the  man 
managed  to  sit  up  and  wave  to  passing  cars. 
No  one  stopped.  Then,  a  white  Volkswagen 
pulled  up.  A  passenger  stepped  out  with  a 
gun,  walked  steadily  to  the  wounded  man 
and  shot  him  three  times.  The  car  took  off 
dovv-n  a  side  road  and  vanished. 

“No  one  did  anvthing.  No  one  lifted  a 
finger.  The  only  reaction  came  from  a 
woman  in  a  grocerv’  store.  In  a  low  voice, 
she  said,  ‘My  God,  bless  his  soul.’”  1 


Susman  watches 
bodies  bum  in  Kikwit, 
Zaire  (top)  during  an 
Ebola  outbreak. 
Center,  being  greeted 
by  AP's  Reid  Miller  in 
Mogadishu  after  her 
kidnapping.  Right, 
in  Monvovia,  Liberia, 
celebrating  the 
holidays  in  a 
balloon  hat. 


out  as  effectively  as  it  did,”  she  admits.  “I 
was  really  feeling  it  while  I  was  writing  it.” 

Susman  has  described  daily  life  in  Iraq 
through  the  words  of  one  of  her  drivers, 
who  said  to  her,  “Abnormal  is  normal  here 
in  Iraq.”  Citizens  are  now  forced  to  deal 
with  armed  militias  running  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  What  many  Americans  perceive 
as  Iraqis  in  collusion  with  these  militias, 
she  says,  is  simply  wrong. 

“The  interesting  thing  here  is  that  a  lot  of 
Iraqis  view  these  militias,  like  the  Mahdi 
Army,  as  good  protection  for  them,  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  neighborhood  they’re  in,” 
Susman  e.\plains. 
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Fifty  years  after  jazz  great  'explodecV  on  civil  rights 

How  he  got  that  ‘Satchmo’  scoop 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

IN  September  1957,  Larry 

Lubenow,  a  journalism  student  and 
part-time  reporter  for  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  escorted  a  lobster 
dinner  into  jazz  great  Louis  Armstrongs 
hotel  room  and  walked  out  with  one  of 
the  biggest  stories  of  the  year. 

In  what  turned  out  to  be  a  historic 
interview,  Lubenow  set  dowm  how  the 
famously  good-tempered  Armstrong, 
long  considered  quiescent  on  the  subject 
of  race  relations,  lacerated  President 
Eisenhower  for  his  handling  of  the  Little 
Rock  school  integration  crisis  and  set  off 
a  diplomatic  firestorm  by  calling  off  a 
planned  State  Department-sponsored 
tour  of  Russia  in  protest. 

Precisely  50  years  later,  Lubenow 
himself  was  interview  ed  in  Queens,  N.Y., 
on  Sept.  18  by  Vanity  Fair  writer 
David  Margolick  as  part  of  the 
Louis  Armstrong  House  Muse¬ 
um’s  program,  “Louis  Armstrong 
and  Little  Rock.” 

“It  was  a  shock,  really,  to  get 
that  call  from  Margolick,”  ac¬ 
knowledges  Lubenow,  now  head 
of  Larrv’  Lubenow  &  Associates, 
a  public  relations  firm  in  Cedar 
Park,  Texas.  “I  hadn’t  realized  it 
was  the  50th  anniversarv'  of  Little 
Rock  —  I  don’t  feel  that  old.  And 
I  haven’t  told  verv’  many  people 
about  the  Armstrong  storv.” 

The  storv'  begins  with  that 
crustacean:  “I  knew  the  bell 
captain  at  the  Dakota  Hotel,  and 
he  walked  me  in  with  the  lobster,” 
recounts  Lubenow,  who’d  been  told 
Armstrong  would  only  speak  to  the 
press  after  the  concert.  Once  the  earnest 
cub  reporter  had  won  Armstrong  over 
with  his  plea  that  he’d  get  fired  if  he  didn’t 
get  a  pre-concert  interview,  the  popular 
“Ambassador  of  Jazz,”  dressed  in  a 
Hawaiian  shirt  and  Bermuda  shorts,  game¬ 
ly  began  talking  about  his  jazz  favorites. 

But  his  tone  changed  abruptly  when 
Lubenow  mentioned  that  Grand  Forks 
was  the  hometowm  of  Judge  Ronald 
Davies,  whose  ruling  in  support  of  inte¬ 
gration  of  Central  High  School  in  Little 
Rock  had  just  led  to  Gov.  Orval  Faubus’ 
deployment  of  the  Arkansas  National 
Guard  to  bar  nine  black  students  from 


entering.  “He  just  exploded,”  Lubenow 
recalls.  “He  said  he’d  traveled  all  over  the 
world  for  this  countrv’,  and  the  way  they 
were  treating  black  men,  be  felt  like  he 
didn’t  have  any  countrv.” 

Armstrong  accused  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  of  having  “no  guts”  and  called  Gov. 
Faubus  “an  uneducated  plow  boy.  ”  When 
he  proclaimed  he  was  canceling  the  State 
Department-sponsored  tour  of  Russia  in 
protest  over  what  he  called  President 
Eisenhower’s  “two-faced”  response  to  the 
crisis,  Lubenow  knew  be  had  a  scoop. 

After  cleaning  up  some  of  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  vivid  phrasing  (“He  sang  ‘The  Star 


Above,  Louis  Armstrong  backstage  in  the  early 
1960s.  David  Margolick,  far  left,  interviews 
Larry  Lubenow  at  the  Langston  Hughes 
Community  Library  in  Queens  about  the  story. 

Spangled  Banner’  with  the  words,  ‘Oh  say, 

can  you  mother - s  see  by  the  dawn’s 

early  light”)  he  turned  in  the  storv',  but  his 
colleagues  w-ere  reluctant  to  move  on  it. 

“It  was  nighttime,  there  was  nobody 
around  with  any  authoritv’,  and  every  body 
left  was  afraid  of  the  storv  ”  he  recalls.  “I 
wanted  it  to  go  out  on  the  wire,  and  they 
wanted  to  hold  it  until  the  next  day,  until 
I  got  a  picture  of  Louis  and  me  together.” 
So  Lubenow,  who’d  worked  at  the  Herald 
every’  summer  for  four  years,  decided  to 
file  the  story  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Minneapolis  on  his  own.  Then  he  waited 
for  all  hell  to  break  loose. 

It  did,  but  not  locally.  “The  editor 
didn’t  seem  to  realize  that  I  had  a  great 
national  and  international  story,”  he  says. 
“I  thought  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  world 
who  thought  it  was  a  good  story  until  the 
next  night,  when  it  was  on  the  CBS  and 
NBC  news.” 

Suddenh’  it  seemed  that  every  black 
entertainer  was  being  asked  for  a  response 
about  Little  Rock,  including  Lena  Horne, 
Harry  Belafonte,  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  (the 
latter  criticized  Armstrong  for  plaving  to 
segregated  audiences  in  the  past).  But 
Armstrong’s  passionate  outburst  did  not 
signal  a  fundamental  shift  in  his  feelings 
about  where  his  true  role  lav  as  a  musician 
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and  an  African  American,  notes  Michael 
Cogswell,  director  of  the  Louis  Armstrong 
House  Museum. 

“Louis  was  not  known  for  speaking 
out,  but  he  w  as  keenly  aware  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  was  a  victim  of 
vicious  racial  discrimination  himself,"  says 
Cogswell.  “Louis  did  not,  in  general,  speak 
out  more  forcefully,  more  often  after 
Little  Rock.  He  continued  to  break  down 
racial  barriers  by  the  profunditv’  of  his  art 
and  the  innate  goodness  of  his  personali¬ 
ty.  That  had  always  been  his  way.”  Because 
Armstrongs  public  outburst  on  Little 
Rock  was  so  unique,  he  asserts,  “Lubenow 
must  have  approached  Louis  in  just  the 
right  way  at  just  the  right  time.” 

Yet  Armstrong  never  backed  away  from 
his  stance.  State  Department  officials 
called,  asking  Armstrong,  perhaps  the 
most  influential  American  musician  of 
the  centurv',  to  reconsider  the  trip.  Garv' 
Giddins  writes  in  his  biography 
The  Genius  of  Louis  Armstrong  that  his 
road  manager  told  reporters  while  Arm¬ 
strong  w'as  asleep  that  “Louis  was  sorry  he 
spouted  off,”  but  when  Armstrong  woke 
up,  he  fired  the  manager  and  told  the 
press,  “I  think  I  have  a  right  to  get  sore  ... 
do  you  dig  me  when  1  still  say  I  have  a 
right  to  blow  my  top  over  injustice?” 

Lubenow,  indeed,  confirmed  the  quotes 
the  next  day,  when  the  Herald s 
editors  insisted  he  go  to  the  mu.sicians 
hotel  to  be  photographed  with  him  as  he 
shaved.  He  brought  along  a  copy  of  the 
AP  storv'  to  show  him,  and  a  delighted 
Armstrong  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the 
folded  yellow  copy  paper,  in  No.  2  pencil: 
“SOLID.  Louis  Satchmo  Arm.strong.” 

'I'he  Herulil  finally  ran  the  storv'  the 
following  day,  with  a  photo  caption  that 
read:  “D)uis  Satchmo  Armstrong,  who  got 
all  lathered  up  about  segregation  here 
Wednesday,  is  shown  getting  ready  to  shave 
shortly  before  leaving  Grand  Porks  for 
Montevideo.”  Lubenow  vv<is  cn)pped  out. 

A  statewide  television  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Farmers’  Union  invited  the 
young  reporter  to  discuss  the  controversy, 
but  his  editor  told  him  to  refuse,  alleging 
that  the  Farmers  Union  was  a  Communist 
organization.  “But  being  a  good  liberal 
Democrat.  I  said  the  hell  with  them,  and 
I  quit,"  says  Lubenow,  who  went  on  the 
program  anwvay. 

The  fallout  for  Armstrong  continued 
for  a  year,  with  cancelled  engagements 
and  a  call  for  a  boycott  of  Armstrong’s 
concerts  from  Jim  Bishop,  the  fanu)us 
columnist  for  the  Nexc  York  Journul- 


Ameriean.  Armstrong  was  somewhat 
mollified  after  Eisenhower  sent  troops  to 
Little  Rock.  Armstrong  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  White  House  that  read,  “If  you  decide 
to  walk  in  to  the  schools  with  the  little 
colored  kids,  take  me  along.  Daddy.” 

Years  later,  in  one  of  many  notebooks 
Armstrong  kept,  he  wrote:  “I  think  I  have 
always  done  great  things  about  uplifting 
my  race,  but  wasn’t  appreciated.  I  am  just 
a  musician,  and  still  remember  the  time, 
as  an  American  citizen,  I  spoke  up  for  my 
people  during  a  big  integration  riot  — 
Little  Rock,  remember?” 

Lubenow  did  not  stay  in  touch  with  his 


legendary  subject.  He  moved  on  to  the 
Bismarek  (N.D.)  Tribune,  went  into  the 
Army  as  an  officer,  and  served  two  tours 
of  dutv’  in  Vietnam.  He  eventually  joined 
the  renowned  New  York  public  relations 
firm  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  and  never 
again  worked  for  a  newspaper.  Upon 
hearing  that  Armstrong  kept  a  copy  of 
the  AP  storv'  in  one  of  his  cherished 
notebooks  —  laminated  in  the  special 
Armstrong  stvie,  with  Scotch  tape  —  he 
admits  to  being  proud  he  helped  in  the 
storv  ’s  genesis:  “I  was  a  small  part  of  it. 

In  a  way  all  1  did  was  hold  the  mirror  up 
—  and  Louis  shined.”  11 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Newspaper  ads  gener- 
ate  traffic.  Just  ask 
Bobbi  Davis,  owner  of 
Nevada’s  Shady  Lady  Ranch 
and  a  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit  that 
overturned  a  state  law  forbid¬ 
ding  bordellos  from  adv  ertising 
in  Las  Vegas  media.  “It’s  doing 
good,  it  really  is,”  she  says  about 
her  new  advertising.  “A  lot  of 
people  are  calling,  and  a  few 
people  have  even  come  on 
out.”  That’s  .saving  something, 
because  the  brothel  is  IcKated 
1.50  miles  from  the  Strip  in  a  town  named ... 
nothing.  “Actually,  we  don’t  live  in  any  town, 
we’re  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,”  she  adds. 

Shady  I.ady’s  ads  now  run  twice  a  week 
in  the  Daili/  V'isitor  Guide,  which  is 
wrapped  around  copies  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Rei  ieu'-Joumal  sold  only  on  the  Strip  and 
the  rest  of  the  Resort  Corridor.  She  also  ad¬ 
vertises  in  CityLife,  an  alt-weekly  published 
by  the  R-Js  parent,  Stephens  Media  Group. 

R-J  Publisher  and  Stephens  Media 
Group  President  Sherman  Frederick  points 
out  that  the  bordello  ad  is  not  running  in 
the  daily  newspaper  itself,  or  in  copies  that 
go  to  subscribers  or  single-copy  readers 
outside  the  tourist  territorv’.  “Obviously  any 
publisher  is  going  to  l(X)k  at  a  brothel  ad 
and  be  a  little  «)ncemed  about,  ’Is  this 
.something  we  want  in  the  paper?’”  he  says. 

But  Frederick  is  proud  that  Stephens 
Media’s  joint'd  with  Davis,  the 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the 
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The  Ranch’s  ad,  left, 
ran  in  the  Daily  Visitor 
Guide,  a  tab  wrapped 
around  copies  of  the 
Review- Journal. 


weekly  High  Desert 
Adisxate  in  West 
Wendover  in  the 
federal  lawsuit  to  overturn  state  statutes 
that  pnrhibited  brothels  from  advertising  in 
the  two  Nevada  amnties,  including  Vegas’ 
Clark  Count)’,  where  prostitution  is  illegiil. 
He  compared  the  1979  laws  to  a  statute 
overturned  about  a  decade  ago  that  had 
prohibited  casinos  fnjm  advertising  their 
gambling  services. 

Shady  Lady  owner  Davis  said  the  law- 
even  prohibited  advertising  in  the  R-J  for 
housekeepers  and  bartenders.  She  points 
out  that  her  ad  is  far  more  staid  than  the 
ubiquitous  strip  club  ads  in  Las  Vegas 
media.  It  dex'sn’t  mention  prices,  which 
range  from  20  minutes  of  “basic  .service”  for 
SlOO  to  “couples  parties  starting  at  $700  an 
hour.”  Instead,  it  shows  a  couple  in  Victori- 
an-.st\ie  dress  about  to  kiss—  and  the  notice 
that  prostitution  is  not  legal  in  Las  Vegas. 
That’s  a  .sore  point  with  Davis:  “If  you  ask 
100  people  in  Vegas  about  prostitution.  95 
will  probably  tell  you  it’s  legal.”  11 
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Today,  63%  of  U.S.  households  own  a  pet  and  Americans  are  spending  $41  billion  a  year  on  their  pets.  -  : 
That’s  more  than  they  spend  on  movies,  listening  to  recorded  music  and  playing  video  games-combined. 

Now,  newspapers  can  reach  pet  lovers  locally  with  6adzoo.com,  a  fun,  new  online  destination  devoted 
to  pets.  Gadzoo.com  offers  a  dynamic  mix  of  news,  advice,  user-generated  content,  classifieds  and 
customized  features.  With  6adzoo.com  you  can  grow  audience,  foster  community  and  increase  revenue. 

Unleash  your  pets  category  online.  Become  a  Gadzoo.com  affiliate  today. 


THE  WORLD  OF  PETS  UNLEASHED 


FROM  THE  INNOVATORS  AT  LEGACY.COM 
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Chattering  cat ; 

''  VVhaldo  you  (jet  Ahen  you  cross  an  Asiar 

Leopa?d  Cat  A'th  a  dorvesw  leiioe  ana  send  • 
ofttoNorAa,'^  Stranqe ./enough  acatwhoci 
speao  English 


12^  listen  vets  on  pets 
My  Pet  World  5^^  why  do  cats  get  asthma’ 
with  Steve  Oaia  [audio) 
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When  is  it  appropriate  to  ‘out’  pois? 


Sen.  Larry  Craig  case  raises 
question  of  when  papers 
should  acton  information 


Idaho  Sen.  Larry  Craig  and  his  wife,  Suzanne,  address  the  media  in  downtown  Boise  on  Aug.  28. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  RE\^LATIONS  SURFACED  IN 

August  that  Sen.  Lam-  Craig 
(R-Idaho)  had  been  arrested  on 
charges  related  to  soliciting  a  police  officer 
for  sex  in  an  airjxirt  men’s  room,  The  Idaho 
Statesman  of  Boise  unleashed  a  detailed 
report  recounting  its  months-long  investi¬ 
gation  of  Craig’s  sex  life.  Some  accused  the 
paper  of  reporting  nimors  and  innuendo 
based  mostly  on  the  account  of  one 
anonymous  source  who  had  claimed  sex 
with  Craig  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  bath¬ 
room  years  earlier.  Others  slammed  the 
daily  for  waiting  far  too  long  to  reveal  its 
findings,  which  had  been  sparked  by  a 
2006  blog  item.  The  Statesman  had 
declined  to  report  that  accusation,  despite 
the  fact  that  other  news  outlets  had  run  it 
along  with  Craig’s  denials. 

Mo\ing  with  caution  allows  time  “to 
decide  w  hat  your  readers  need  to  know,  and 
why,”  says  Statesnian  Editor  Vicki  Gowler. 
“You  ha\  e  to  answer  the  question,  ‘WTiy 
does  it  matter?  WTiy  do  readers  care?’”  But 
as  is  often  the  case  in  newsrooms,  that’s  not 
an  easy  question  to  answer.  To  some,  the 
private  lives  of  politicians  are  fair  game. 
Others  declare  that’s 
none  of  voters’ 
business. 

Kelly  McBride, 
ethics  group  leader  at 
the  PoN-nter  Institute 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

Fla.,  leans  toward  the 
cautious  side.  She 
contends  that  true 
news  \  alue  is  needed 
beyond  just  a  closeted 
gay  life.  “1  have  been 
ver>-  squeamish  about 
outing  gay  public  officials  because  it  rein¬ 
forces  the  notion  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  being  gay,”  she  e.xplains. 

But  others,  such  as  Christine  Tatum, 
president  of  the  Socieft-  of  Professional 
Journalists  and  an  editor  at  The  Denver 
Post,  call  for  reporting  all  aspects  of  a 


politician’s  life,  including  their  sexmal 
identift-.  “The  bottom  line  is  that  when  you 
are  in  public  office,  everything  in  your  life 
is  open  to  scrutiny,”  she  says.  “It  is  veiy- 
difficult  to  say  that  their  personal  life 
doesn’t  affect  their  public  senice.” 

In  Sen.  Craig’s  situation,  he  had  been  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  gay  rights  in  many 
cases,  says  Dan  Popkey,  the  \  eteran  States¬ 
man  reporter  who  penned  the  in\  estigative 
piece.  Craig  had  also  pleaded  guilft-  to  a 
criminal  act.  “There  have  been  extramarital 
affairs  that  1  have 
investigated  and  found, 
and  have  not  pub¬ 
lished,”  Popkey  says, 
adding  that  they  did 
not  rise,  in  his  mind,  to 
the  level  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  “We  did  the 
reporting  in  those  cases 
because  there  were 
allegations,  and  in  one 
case,  a  child  bom.” 

(lowler  says  that  if 
the  blog  item  on  Craig 
ha\-ing  sex  with  other  men  last  fall  had  not 
appeared,  the  paper  might  not  have  kxiked 
into  his  alleged  beha\ior,  or  if  he  was  not 
married  and  strongly  against  gay  rights.  “I 
don’t  know  if  I  would  spend  any  resources 
to  find  out  if  he  is  gay  or  not,”  she  says  of 
that  scenario.  “It  is  a  part  of  who  jieople  are. 


I  don’t  know  if  it  is  our  job  to  out  somebody 
just  to  out  somebody.” 

Steven  Smith,  editor  of  the  Spokesman- 
Rei'iexi'  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  took  a  similar 
\iew  on  the  topic  after  his  paper  drew 
attention  several  years  ago  for  setting  up  a 
sting  ojieration  to  catch  fomier  Mayor  Jim 
West  using  the  Internet  to  find  young  men 
for  sex.  E\  entually,  West  was  found  to  be 
using  his  office  computer  for  such  connec¬ 
tions  and,  in  at  least  one  case,  allegedly 
offering  internships  at  city  hall. 

West,  who  died  last  year  of  cancer,  was 
recalled  irom  office  months  after  the  paper 
published  its  report  on  the  VV’eb  sting  in 
200.5.  “VV'ie  knew  West  was  gay  and  closet¬ 
ed,  but  that  was  his  private  life,”  Smith 
observes.  “VVTiere  West  was  different  was 
that  you  had  allegations  of  continuing  ac- 
ti\ities  that  were  illegal  in  some  ways  and 
un.seemly.  He  offered  jobs  for  sexual  favors.” 

Smith  says  he  would  even  avoid  outing 
a  gay  official  who  is  publicly  against  gay 
rights:  “We  don’t  require  a  black  politician 
to  support  affirmative  action.  I  am  not  con- 
\inced  that  seeking  the  sexual  identiU-  of 
a  politician  is  worth  all  of  that  time  and 
effort.”  Smith  says  his  paper  reported  on  the 
Craig  blog  item  last  year  because  part  of  its 
readership  is  in  Idaho  and  because  the  sen¬ 
ator  publicly  commented  on  the  blog  item. 

Ke\in  Naff,  editor  of  The  Washington 
Blade,  a  D.C.-based  gay  weekly,  comments. 


Mayor  James  West  on  his  last  day  in  office, 
after  his  outing  in  the  Spokesman-Review 
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Online  help  wanted 

Newspaper  deals  with 
job  sites  still  valuable? 


“Sexual  orientation  is  not  a  private  thing  for 
straight  people,  so  this  is  a  double  standard. 
It  is  this  1950s  mentaliri'  that  homosex¬ 
uality  is  to  be  ashamed  of”  Eric  Hegedus, 
president  of  the  National  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Journalists  Association,  echoes  that  view: 
“Journalists  are  afraid  to  ask  those  ques¬ 
tions  and  they  shouldn’t  be.  By  not  asking 
about  it,  you  are  assigning  shame  to  it.” 

But  PovTiter’s  McBride  says  reporters  do 
not  even  have  as  much  choice  to  keep  such 
matters  private  in  the  21st  centunv  Blogs 
and  other  sites  will  put  out  reports  like 
the  Craig  item  that  might  not  have  gotten 
attention  in  the  pre-Internet  world.  “We  are 
no  longer  gatekeepers,”  she  points  out,  “and 
have  to  make  decisions  about  rumors  that 
are  veiy-  different.” 

When  former  New  Jersey  Gov.  Jim 
McGreevey  revealed  he  was  gay  in  2004, 
some  criticized  the  state  press  corps  for 
not  outing  him  sooner,  as  rumors  had  cir¬ 
culated  for  years.  WTien  it  was  revealed  his 
gay  lover  was  a  man  he’d  appointed  to  a  top 
securitv’  position,  the  criticism  grew  louder. 
Jim  Willse,  editor  of  The  Star-Ledger  of 
Newark,  says  he  had  assigned  reporters 
to  look  into  the  gay  nimors  but  never  un¬ 
covered  enough  proof  to  publish:  “There 
was  a  lot  of  reporting  on  the  subject,  but 
that  was  as  far  a  we  felt  we  could  take  it.” 

But  Willse  stresses  that  the  reporting 
was  sparked  not  only  by  allegations  of  the 
married  governor  being  gay,  but  the  fact 
that  he  had  appointed  his  lover  to  a  sensi¬ 
tive  post:  "The  source  of  our  interest  was 
the  possibilitv'  that  he  had  placed  a  com¬ 
panion  on  the  public  pavxoll  who  was  not 
qualified.”  He  declines  to  say  how  much 
reporting  his  paper  would  do  to  out  a 
closeted  gay  official  with  no  other  apparent 
aspects  to  the  stoiy. 

Other  editors  take  similar  views.  Among 
them  is  William  Hawkins,  e.xecutive  editor 
of  The  Post  and  Courier  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
who  says  longtime  rumors  that  a  prominent 
politician  from  the  state  is  gay  have  never 
prompted  him  to  assign  .staffers  to  an  out¬ 
ing  storv’.  “It  is  just  not  something  we  see 
worth  doing,”  he  says.  “The  question  is, 
what  is  the  news  value?  I  don’t  see  it.” 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Mark  Foley,  the 
Florida  congressman  who  was  forced  out 
of  office  affer  it  was  found  he  had  been 
sending  se.xually  explicit  e-mails  to  congres¬ 
sional  pages.  The  Blade's  Naff  says  his 
activities  only  cros.sed  the  line  when  he 
went  after  minors  and  allowed  his  sexual 
preference  to  compromise  his  job:  “We  had 
outed  him  years  ago,  he  had  led  a  fairly 
open  gay  life  in  Washington.”  S 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

PRINT  ADVERTISING  REVENUE  IS 

taking  a  beating,  with  the  lashings 
e.xpected  to  grow  more  severe  as  the 
year  wears  on.  That  means  the  focus  on 
hiking  online  revenue  becomes  more 
prominent  with  each  passing  day,  as  news¬ 
papers  gingerly  shift  their  business  model 
from  ink  and  paper  to  bits  and  bvtes. 
Publishers  have  been  especially 
active  when  it  comes 
to  classified  revenue 
migrating  to  the  Web, 
particularly  the  help- 
wanted  category. 

Last  fall  and  well  into 
this  year,  the  industry 
was  bu.sy  selecting  the 
best  online  recruitment 
partners  (many  of  which 
were  once  considered  the 
enemy),  including  the 
big  three:  CareerBuilder, 

Yahoo’s  HotJobs,  and 
Monster.  So,  given  all 
this  action,  ££5? decided 
to  check  in  and  see  how 
things  are  progressing  with  those  partner¬ 
ships,  and  others. 

CareerBuilder,  jointly  owned  by  Gannett, 
Tribune,  and  McClatchy,  nearly  looked 
like  it  was  going  to  a  loose  a  limb  this  year. 
McClatchy  e.xecutives  were  verv’  vocal  about 
evaluating  other  options,  with  the  potential 
of  taking  its  14.4%  stake  elsewhere.  Part 
of  the  problem  is  that  when  McClatchy 
renegotiated  the  former  Knight  Ridder's 
ownership  in  CareerBuilder,  it  did  not  have 


access  to  the  same  sales  packages  that 
Knight  Bidder  apparently  once  did. 
McClatchy  felt  the  difference:  Year-to- 
date  through  August,  its  classified 
emplovment  revenue  is  down  16.2%.  The 
company  negotiated  a  new,  equitable  deal 
with  CareerBuilder  that  was  announced 
in  September. 

“We  had  discussions  with  other  compa¬ 
nies,  but  ultimately  stayed  with  Career¬ 
Builder,”  says  McClatchy  Co.  Vice  President 
of  Interactiv  e  Media  Christian  Hendricks, 
who  declined  to 
offer  specifics. 

The  land¬ 
scape  for  Web 
recruitment 
is  getting 
extremely 
competitive, 
notes  Borrell 
Associates  CEO 
Gordon  Borrell, 
who  adds  that 
CareerBuilder 
has  to  make 
some  tough 
choices:  “I  would  say  that  McClatchy, 
Gannett,  and  Tribune  have  to  determine 
if  they  are  in  the  newspaper  recruitment 
advertising  business,  or  the  recruitment 
advertising  business.”  He  sav^s  that  if  it’s  the 
latter  (which  he  suggests  is  the  case),  there 
will  be  cannibalization. 

Monster  and  Yahoo  both  have  e.xperi- 
enced  their  share  of  volatilitv'  this  year 
as  well.  Executive  changes,  layoffs,  and 
identitv-  theft  have  affected  Monster. 

Jordan  Gold,  vice  president  of  product 
marketing  at  Freedom  Interactive,  a 
Monster  partner,  says  his  company 
liked  the  job  site’s 
program  and  nation¬ 
al  brand  identitv’. 
Freedom  launched 
some  of  its  papiers, 
including  The 
Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register,  on 
Monster’s  platform 
last  year  and  rolled 
out  others  in  Ql 
in  2007.  Freedom 


The  Job 
Network, 
which  uses 
specific  data 
to  match 
employers 
with  candi¬ 
dates, 
signed  up 
nearly  700 
newspapers. 


—  KEVIN  HOPPES 

VP/Sales,  Marketing.  The  Job  Network 
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encountered  some  glitches  with  feeds  and 
product  training  during  the  switch,  but 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinarv;  Gk)ld  says, 
"Monster  seems  like  they  are  prett\’  hea\ily 
focused  on  the  newspaper  partnership. 
Anytime  amthing  happens,”  such  as  a 
change  in  leadership,  “we  get  assurances 
that  the  newspaper  partnership  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  them.” 

The  more  than  300  newspapers  that 
have  launched  with  Team  HoUobs  are 
on  target,  says  Lem  Lloyd,  Yahoo’s  \ice 
president  of  the  newspaper  consortium. 
He  acknowledges  that  in  the  beginning 
there  were  issues  with  feeds  and  sales 
channel  conflicts,  but  they  are  smoothing 
over  any  rough  patches  via  collaboration. 
HoUobs  is  already  seeing  benefits  in 
traffic  numbers  and  in  some  markets  the 
growth  in  listings  boosted  HoUobs  to 
the  No.  1  slot,  he  adds. 

Not  all  newspapers  are  aligned  with 
the  three  tenors  of  online  job  .search.  The 
Job  Network,  a  joint 


venture  between  Town- 


discussions 


with  other 


:  panics,  but  stayed 


—  CHRISTIAN  HENDRICKS 

VP/Interactive  Media,  The  McClatchy  Co. 


News  and  software  company  Redmatch, 
signed  up  nearly  700  newspapers  with 
its  platform  —  which  Kevin  Hoppes, 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing, 
describes  as  the  “eHarmony”  of  job  sites. 
Using  Redmatch  technology,  a  candidate 
is  matched  with  an  employer  based  on 
verv’  specific  data. 

For  example,  at  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  a  person  fills  out  a  profile  that 
specifies  the  exact  kind  of  job,  education 
level,  and  salary  e.xpected.  If  someone  tvpes 
in,  say,  “account  director,”  which  could 
cover  a  whole  gamut  of  industries,  the  site 
whittles  down  the  possibilities  with  a  series 
of  follow-up  questions.  This  helps  ensure 
that  the  applicant  and  the  employer  are 
the  best  possible  match. 

“We  are  not  like  CareerBuilder  or  other 
job  boards,”  says  Hoppes.  “YV’e  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  our  brand.  We  are  really 
intere.sted  in  promoting  the  newspaper.”  11 


Photo  of  the  Month 

IHE  HRE  IN  THEIR  EYES 

TRACY  WHLCOX,  THE  GAINESVILLE  SUN,  SEPT.  7 

SOMEHOW  TWO  DOGS  WERE  RESCUED  FROM  AN  EARLY 
morning  fire  that  broke  out  in  a  Madison  Pointe  apart¬ 
ment  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  One  resident  came  home 
around  2  a.m.  to  find  the  power  out  —  and  the  apartment  full 
of  smoke.  Tw^o  Gainesville  firefighters  sustained  minor 
injuries,  but  the  dogs,  at  least,  w^ere  saved.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Designing  print  ads,  via  Google 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

OOGLE  UNVEILED  IN  LATE  SePT- 
ember  its  late.st  tool  to  get  small 
and  medium-sized  advertisers 
comfortable  with  newspapers.  The  search 
giant  is  providing  a  way  for  those  adver¬ 
tisers  to  not  only  buy  space  through  its 
print  ad  program,  but  to  craft  the  ad 
itself  It’s  for  black-and-white  display  ads 
only  —  Google  won’t  allow  advertisers  to 
use  the  software  for  classifieds  or  free¬ 
standing  inserts.  The  company  also 
makes  sure  to  explain  newspapers’  more 
(ahem)  antiquated  sizing  requirements 
ba.sed  on  column  inches. 

Those  interested  can  place  an  ad  using 


a  PDF  format  in  one  to  several  local  and/ 
or  national  newspapers  including  Neu's- 
day.  The  Miami  Herald,  and  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif)  County  Times,  using  an 
ad-creation  tool  that  provides  several 
different  templates.  Google  even  lined  up 
a  group  of  ad  specialists  —  a  hotline  of 
sorts  —  for  those  in  need  of  help. 

Once  the  ad  has  been  created,  advertis¬ 
ers  can  watch  a  small  video  showing  how 
the  bidding  process  works  for  placement. 
Advertisers  are  encouraged  to  set  a  bid 
between  Google’s  minimum  and  the 
publisher’s  listed  rate.  Google  advises 
that  the  closer  to  the  listed  rate,  the  more 
likely  the  publisher  is  to  accept  the  ad.  11 
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BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN  newspeople^  editorandpublisher.com 

CALIFORNIA 

Terry  Horne 

Terry  Horne  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Orange  County  Register  in  Santa 
Ana.  Since  April,  he  has  served  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  East  Valley  Tribune  in  Mesa, 
Ariz.  Before  that  Horne  worked  for  The 
Arizona  Republic,  where  he  was  vice 
president  of  community  newspapers. 
Previously,  he  was  VP  and  chief  opera¬ 
tions  officer  for  Swift  Newspapers  in  Reno,  Nev.,  overseeing 
11  daily  and  16  non-daily  papers.  Horne  also  worked  for  Clarks¬ 
burg  Publishing  Co.  in  West  Virginia  and  Thomson  Newspapers 
Inc.  He  succeeds  N.  Christian  Anderson  III,  who  has  resigned. 


and  marketing  for  Media  General’s  North 
Carolina  Media  Group. 

Douglas  E.  Hanes  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News  in  Los  Angeles. 
Hanes  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Group,  the  News’  parent  company, 
in  2004  as  senior  vice  president  of 
advertising  and  marketing. 

George  H.  Cogswell  III  is  the  new  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Ventura  County  Star. 
Cogswell  has  been  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-Neu'S 
since  2003.  He  succeeds  Tim  Gallagher. 

Clarke  Beauchamp  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  sales  for  the  Specialtv 
Media  division  of  Freedom  Orange  Coun- 
tv’  Information  in  Santa  Ana.  Beauchamp 
most  recently  served  as  principal  of 
Dreamquest  Consulting,  a  franchise  sales 
and  consulting  organization. 

Leo  Wolinsky  has  been  named  as.sociate 
editor  of  tbe  Los  Angeles  Times.  Wolinskv’ 
most  recently  served  as  managing  editor. 

C  O  1. 0  R  A  1)  O 

Bart  Smith  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Greeley  Tribune.  Smith  has  been 
editor  of  The  Nerc'.s-Rei'ini'  in  Roseburg, 
Ore.,  for  tbe  past  14  years. 


A  LAB  A  M  A 

Ken  Tuck  has  been  named  regional  editor 
for  the  southern  tier  of  Media  General’s 
Alabama  Newspaper  Group.  Tuck  is 
managing  editor  of  The  Dothan  Eagle, 
and  will  retain  that  position. 

Wayne  Snow  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  The  Opelika-Auburn  Neics.  Snow  most 
recently  was  an  edition  manager  at  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  where  he 
worked  for  21  years. 

A  R  I  /.  O  N  A 

Julie  Moreno  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  East  Valley  Tribune  in  Mesa. 
Moreno  most  recently  was  publisher  of 
The  Sun  in  Yuma,  and  is  Pacific  regional 
vice  president  for  Freedom  Communica¬ 
tions,  the  Tribune's  parent  company. 


A  R  K  A  N  S  A  S 

Janie  Ginocchio  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Courier  in  Russellville. 
Ginocchio  is  promoted  from  special 
projects  editor. 

C  A  LI  FO  R  N  I  A 
Jonathan  Segal  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  a  new 
entity'  combining  the  previous  Freedom 
Orange  County  and  Freedom  Community 
Newspapers  entities.  Segal  most  recently 
served  as  President  of  Freedom  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers. 

Steven  B.  Smith  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  community  nevv.spapers  for  the 
California  Newspapers  Partnership’s 
Northern  California  region.  Smith  most 
recently  served  as  vice  president/sales 


Judy  Debus  has  been  named  the  regional 
editor  for  the  Eastern  Colorado  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Sterling.  Debus  served  as 
lifestyie  editor  and  business  editor  at  the 
Journal-Advoeate,  also  in  Sterling,  in  the 

IOWA 

Laura 

Hollingsworth 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister.  Hollingsworth  has  served 
as  general  manager  since  2005. 
She  succeeds  Mar\'  Stier. 


Military  Reporters  and 
Editors  Inc.  will  honor 
The  Wall  Street  Journal's 
Greg  Jaffe  (for  “A  Camp 
Divided,”  about  the  U.S. 


military  advisory  pro¬ 
gram  in  Iraq),  the  San 
Antonio  Express-News’ 
Scott  Huddleston  (for  his 
stories  about  soldiers 
and  their  families),  and 
Monte  Morin  of  Stars 


and  Stripes  (for  “Back 
on  his  Feet,”  about 
Marines  and  how  they 
reacted  to  adversity  in 
Iraq)  as  winners  of  its 
2007  Journalism 
Awards  on  Oct.  12,  at 


its  national  convention  * 
in  Arlington,  Va. 


The  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Associa¬ 


tion  will  host  its  annual  , 
convention  Oct.  14-16 
at  The  Greenbrier  in 
White  Sulfur  Springs, 
W.Va.  For  registration 
information,  visit 
www.spna.org. 
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Bill  Boyle 


54,  Died  Sept.  8 

SENIOR  MANAGING  EDITOR.  DAILY  NEWS.  NEW  YORK 


Bill  Boyxe  was  a  man  of  few  words,  perhaps  ^  ■ 

because  he  respected  their  value.  He  didn’t  like  *  * 

banter,  but  he  knew  good  copy  —  and  that  made 
him  an  asset  to  the  Daili/  Nen's  for  more  than  20  years. 

A  meticulous  wordsmith,  Boyle  joint'd  the  New  York  ^ 

tabloid  in  1986  as  ciU’  editor.  He  became  known  for  his 
quiet  demeanor  among  his  colleagues,  who  also  re- 
garded  him  as  a  chain-smoking,  black  coifee-drinking 
editor  with  a  sharp  wit  who  always  kept  his  cool  under 

pressure.  The  latter  skill  seized  him  well  when  he  IH 

guided  the  newspaper’s  coverage  of  such  major  stories  as  the  Sept.  11  attacks. 

A  Philadelphia  native,  Boyle  was  the  son  of  newspaperman  Samuel  J.  Boyle  III,  a 
renowned  cit>-  editor  for  the  former  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  He  started  his  career  at  The 
Intelligencer  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  then  went  to  work  covering  the  Delaware  Legislature 
for  The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington  before  joining  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
in  1982,  where  he  ser\  ed  as  suburban  editor  and  assistant  city  editor. 

Years  after  joining  the  Daily  News,  Doyle  was  named  Sunday  editor  in  1995; 
managing  editor/news  in  1998;  and  M.E./enterprise  and  sports  in  2000.  He  became 
senior  managing  editor  in  2004,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  this  past  April, 
when  illness  forced  him  to  work  from  his  home  in  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.  Boyle  had 
battled  stage-three  melanoma  for  more  than  a  year,  and  even  submitted  himself  to 
an  e.xperimental  chemotherapv  trial  in  hopes  of  finding  a  cure. 


GATEHOUSE  MEDIA  INC. 
HAS  SOLD 


HUNTINGTON  (WV) 
HERALD-DISPATCH 

(28,075  daily  circulation) 


r  ji 


CHAMPION  INDUSTRIES 

of  Huntington,  West  Virginia 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Gatehouse  Media  Inc. 
in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

.Santa  Fe  NM  t:  505^820.2700  f:  50.5.820.2900  \^•Tv^\’.di^ksvanes.sen.con^ 


1990s  and  has  since  contributed  to  tbe 
paper  as  a  lifestyle  columnist. 

I  C  O  N  N  !  •;  C  I  1  C  U  T 

Csrolyn  Lumsden  is  the  new  editorial  page 
editor  at  The  Hartford  Courant.  Lumsden 
is  promoted  from  deputy  editorial  page 
editor.  She  succeeds  Bob  Schrepf. 

j  H  A  W  A  I  1 

Lee  R  Webber  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
Previously,  Webber  was  publisher  of  the 
Pacific  Daily  News  in  Guam. 

i 

I  I  1.1.1  NO  IS 

Lillian  A.  Swanson  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Rockford  Register 
Star  and  rrstar.com.  Swanson  most 
,  recently  served  as  online  news  editor  at 
'  The  Detroit  News.  David  Warner  has  been 
named  metro  editor.  Warner  most 
recently  was  deputy  metro  editor  at  the 
Detroit  News. 

Tom  Bunch  has  been  named  circulation 
director  of  The  Times  in  Ottawa.  He  also 
will  serve  as  circulation  consultant  to  The 
Daily  .Journal  in  Kankakee.  Previously, 
Bunch  was  home  deliverv’  manager  at 
The  Pantagraph  in  Bloomington. 

1  N  1)  1  A  N  A 

Gene  Williams  has  been  named  e.xecutive 
editor  of  The  Star  Press  in  Muncie.  He 
most  recently  served  as  managing  editor 
of  news  and  new  media  at  the  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Times. 

Jay  Heater  is  the  new  managing  editor  of 
the./m/r/?«/  Rei'iezc  in  Crawfordsville. 
Heater  most  recently  was  a  sportswriter 
for  the  Contra  Co,sta  Times  in  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.  He  succeeds  Maria  Flora. 

Judy  Kercheval  has  been  named  director 
of  advertising  for  Kankakee  Valley 
Publishing.  Kercheval  worked  for  20 
years  at  the  Herald  .Journal  in  Monticello, 
most  recently  serving  as  retail  advertising 
manager. 

I  O  W  A 

John  Goossen  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  theA/Hc.s  Tribune.  Goossen,  who 
previously  was  publisher  of  the  WaterUw- 
Cedar  Falls  Courier,  will  also  sene  as 
president  of  Iowa  Newspapers  Inc. 

Dave  Gustafson  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  News. 
Gustafson  most  recently  sened  as  a  group 
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publisher  for  Kirkland  Newspapers  in 
Franklin  County,  Maine. 

Lynn  Schultz  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Muscatine  Journal.  Previously,  she 
was  advertising  director  for  the  Quad- 
City  Times  in  Davenport. 

K  i:  N  I  IJ  C  K  Y 

Dan  Sykes  has  been  appointed  e.xecutive 
vice  president  of  Landmark  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  ShelbvAille.  Sykes  has 
managed  prepress,  single-copy  sales, 
and  distribution  at  The  Virginian-Pilot. 

Tom  Spargur  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Middlesboro  Daily  Neu's,  as  well  as 
the  Claiborne  Progre.ss  in  Tazewell,  Tenn. 
Previously,  Spargur  served  as  publisher  of 
hve  Womack  Publishing  Co.  weeklies  in 
North  Carolina  and  was  the  corporate  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  Womack  properties. 
He  succeeds  Gary  Lawrence,  who  will  re¬ 
main  chief  operating  officer  of  Heartland 
Publications  LLC’s  southern  division. 

Michelle  McGuffin  is  the  new  classified 
advertising  manager  at  The  Neics-Enter- 
prise  in  Elizabethtown.  Previously,  she 
served  in  various  capacities  at  The  LaRue 
County  Herald  News,  including  market¬ 
ing  manager  and  ad  sales  assistant. 

M  I  N  N  F.  S  ()  I 

Andrew  Mok  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  circulation  at  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  Mok  joined  the  newspaper 
in  2005  as  circulation  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  manager. 

M  1  S  S  I  S  S  I  1’  P  I 

Joey  Vaughan  has  been  named  sports  editor 
at  The  Commercial  Dispatch  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  Vaughan  previously  was  news  editor. 


John  McKeon 

has  been  named 
president  and 
general  manager 
of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Previously, 
McKeon  was  president,  CEO, 
and  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Group. 


OBITUARIES 


John  Scott  Peters 

66,  Died  Sept.  6 
REPORTER/EOITOR,  THE 
MODESTO  (CALIF.)  BEE 

Longtime  Modesto 
Bee  newsman  John 
Scott  Peters,  who  spent 
decades  covering  the 
Northern  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  foothills,  died 
of  kidney  cancer  at  his 
home  last  month. 

Peters  spent  most  of 
his  career  at  the  Bee, 
which  he  joined  in  1966 
in  the  Sonora  bureau.  He 
worked  in  the  Modesto 
office  as  farm  editor,  and 
later  served  in  various  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  roles, 
including  news  editor. 

Peters  left  the  Bee  in 
1996  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tracy 
Pre.ss  and  the  Calaveras 
Enterprise.  He  later  was 
editor  of  The  Record  in 
Stockton,  and  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Scotts 
Valley  fs)  San  Lorenzo 
Valley  Press-Banner.  He 
continued  as  a  news¬ 
paper  consultant  until 
he  was  diagnosed  with 
kidney  cancer  a  year  ago. 


In  addition,  Peters 
was  one  of  the  founding 
hoard  members  of  the 
Parent  Resource  Center, 
a  child  abuse  prevention 
agency. 

Robert  H.  Johnson 

84,  Died  Aug.  25 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  EXECUTIVE. 
BUREAU  CHIEF 

A  FORMER  AsSOCIAT- 
ed  Press  e.xecutive, 
“Bob” Johnson  spent  42 
years  as  a  newsman  — 
hut  one  of  his  most 
memorable  days  on  the 
job  was  Nov.  22, 1963. 

Working  in  Dallas  as 
the  AP  s  Texas  bureau 
chief,  Johnson  was  in 
the  newsroom  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
adjoining  the  AP  s  office 
when  he  heard  an  un¬ 
confirmed  report  that 
President  Kennedy  had 
been  shot. 

Once  the  call  came  in 
with  more  details,  John¬ 
son  filed  the  APs  first 
bulletin  on  the  shooting, 
which  began,  “President 
Kennedy  was  shot  today 
just  as  his  motorcade  left 


dowTitowTi  Dallas.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  jumped  up  and 
grabbed  Mr.  Kennedy. 
She  cried,  ‘Oh,  no!’  The 
motorcade  spied  on.” 

Johnson  came  to  work 
for  the  AP  in  Dallas  in 
1946  after  World  War  II. 
He  served  in  eveiy  news 
position  in  the  bureau, 
and  became  news  editor 
in  1953.  He  then  served 
as  bureau  chief  in  Salt 
Lake  City’  and  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  before  he  was 
appointed  Te.xas  bureau 
chief  in  1963. 

In  1969  Johnson 
moved  to  New  York  as 
the  AP’s  sports  editor, 
and  in  1973  he  was 
named  managing  editor. 
He  served  as  assistant 
general  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president 
between  1977  and  1984, 
and  then  moved  to 
Albuquerque  to  become 
bureau  chief.  He  retired 
four  years  later. 

Following  his  retire¬ 
ment,  Johnson  helpied 
found  the  New  Mexico 
Foundation  for  Open 
Government. 


M  O  N  I  A  N  A 

Dick  Crockford  is  the  new  publisher  of  The 
Dillon  Tribune.  Crockford  previously 
served  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Big 
Horn  County  News  in  Hardin. 

N  F.  W  J  F  K  .S  1:  Y' 

Thomas  M.  Donovan  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  theA.s-Awr^/ 
Park  Press  in  Neptune.  Donovan  has 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of  The 
Journal  News  in  Westchester  County', 
N.Y.,  since  2005. 

N  F  W  Y  0  R  K 

Michael  J.  Fisch  hius  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Journal  News  in 
White  Plains.  Fisch  previously  held  the 
same  title  at  The  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Derek  Osenenko  has  been  named  e.xecutive 
editor  of  the  Times  Herald-Record  in 


Middletown.  Osenenko  has  served  as 
editor  of  Gannett  News  Service  in 
McLean,  Va.,  since  2006.  He  succeeds 
Mike  Levine,  a  longtime  Record  columnist 
and  editor  who  died  in  Januarv’. 

Richard  T.  Pienciak  has  been  appxiinted  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  national 
investigative  editor  at  The  Associated 
Press.  Pienciak  most  recently  was  a.ssis- 
tant  managing  editor  for  investigations 
at  Neu'  Yorks  Daily  News. 

Ian  Bishop  has  been  named  deputy-  manag¬ 
ing  editor/politics  for  the  Daily  Neu's. 
Bishop  most  recently  was  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Neu'  York  Po.st. 

Karen  Keefe  has  been  named  night/city’ 
editor  at  the  Linkport  Union-Sun  £5? 
Journal.  Keefe  most  recently  served  as 
editor  of  the  Grand  Island  Dispatch. 
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SUPERIOR  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 
HAS  SOLD 


VIRGINIA  (MN)  MESABI  NEWS 
(10,447  daily  circulation) 

ASHLAND  (Wl)  PRESS 
(6,286  dally  circulation) 

NIBBING  (MN)  TRIBUNE 

(6,111  daily  circulation) 

and  16  non-daily  publications 
with  total  distribution  of  167,984 


^  Mesabi  EKav  News  ^  I 


AMERICAN  CONSOLIDATED  MEDIA  INC. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Superior  Publishing 
Corporation  in  this  transaction 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  Fe  NM  t:  505.820.2700  f:  505.820.2900  www.dirksvanesseii.coni 


S.l.  Ncwhouso  School  of  Public  Communications 
Syracuse  University 
DEAN 


Syracuse  L  niversily  inviies  nominations  and 
applications  for  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  /T^ 
S.l.  New  house  School  of  Public 

C  ommunications.  ^ 

The  New  house*  Schexd  at  Syracuse  ^  m  i 

I  nnersiiy  is  one  of  the  nations  premiere 
SihiH>ls  of  mass  communication,  liach  ^ 
year  around  1 .8lX1  undergraduate  students. 

2-Kl  masters  Students  and  15  Ph  1)  students 

are  enrolled  at  Newhouse.  preparing  h>r  prolession- 

al  careers  in  all  areas  of  tiie  communications  indusin. 

The  70  (ull'time  faculty  members  at  New  housc*  are 
leading  prolessionals  and  scholars  w  ho  collalxiraie  in 
creating  and  leaching  a  curriculum  that  balances  pri>- 
fessional  and  academic  education.  The  high-qualitN. 
diverse,  and  moii\aied  student  lx>dy  is  sup|x>ried  and 
inspired  bv  New  house's  successful  alumni,  many  tif 
whom  are  leaders  in  their  fields.  In  2iX>7.  the  schixd 
expanded  its  lacihiies  with  the  opening  ol  New  house 
111.  a  new  74.tXXi-square  hx>i  building  that  will  join 
the  newly  reno\aied  existing  buildings  that  comprise 
the  New  house  complex. 

Established  m  1870.  Syracuse  I  niversily  is  one  of 
the  i>ldest  and  most  comprehensive  independent  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  I  mied  States,  offering  a  broad  array  of 
programs  to  more  than  IH.tXXl  students  through  its  1 1 
schixils  and  colleges.  1  he  I  niversiiv  is  classified  as  a 
(^irnegie  Dtxtoral/lligh  Research  .Uiivity  institution 
and  is  a  member  ol  the  .\sstKiation  ol  .\merican 
I'niversiiics.  Sv  racuses  vision  of  "Scholarship  in 
.•Vciion"*  t http;//w w w.s\  r.edu/chancellor/vision/)  is 
based  on  the  interactive  and  collalxvraiive  nature  i>f 


I  ^\/|  Diitnv  of  its  programs,  w  here  faculty  and  stu- 
dents  learn,  discover,  and  create  through 
* engagement  and  exchanges  w iih 

practitioners  and  communities  ihrough- 
-^/y  a  i.TORKsV:^^  '  ,  ,, 

M  iFvnc  (W  ' 

^l^t.oKosvT  1^*  Syracuse  L'ni\ ersity  seeks  a  visionary 

individual  who  has  recognized  ex|HTience 
in  the  field  ol  mass  communications  and 
an  appropriate  academic  backgri>und  to  serve 
ion-  as  its  Dean  of  the  New  hvnise  School.  Tlie  next 

Jusin.  dean  should  have  strong  leadership  abilities  that  are 
use*  are  both  moiivaiional  and  collaborative.  Re|X)riing  to 
rate  in  the  Vice  C  hancellor  and  Provost,  the  Dean  is  the 
.*s  pro-  chief  academic,  administrativ  e,  and  fiscal  officer  of 
laliiv.  the  School,  l  or  additional  inlormaiion  on  the 
ed  and  New  house  School,  sec  liiip;//new  house. syr.edu/. 
ly  of  lleidrick  6r  Struggles.  Inc.,  is  assisting  the 

xluxd  Newhouse  School  at  Syracuse  L'niv ersity  with  its 
hi>use  dean  search.  Applications  should  include  a  curricu- 
)oin  him  vitae  and  a  letter  of  interest.  Please*  forward 

nprise  nominations,  applications,  and  other  inc|uiries  to: 

i>ne  of  Syracuse  I  niversily  Newhouse  School  Dean  Search 
It  uni-  Meulrick  Struggles.  Inc. 

irray  of  .Attn:  \  Hen  I  .  Brown  /  Nathaniel  J.  Sutton 

I'  «>  II  IVatliirtc  Sint  i  NI  .  Suin-  ^100 

'■■‘1“'“  Ciiorpa  J030H 

Hhcini-:  41H-577-2410  /  1  a\:  404-377  -41HK 

I  -mail:  iu  »housc<i‘‘luidriclM'om 
in 

*  SVIlltUM'  rniVCIMtV  ts  JM  i  (/UdI 

re  t>i  t)pp«Miuriiiv/.A//iirtiiinvi'  .AiIIcmi  f  mpiover 
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N  O  R  T  H  C  A  R  O  L  I  N  A 
Terry  Coomes  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Independent  Tribune 
of  Concord.  Coomes  most  recently  was 
director  of  new  business  development  for 
Media  General  s  North  Carolina  Media 
Group  in  Winston-Salem. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
James  Boberg  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Forum  in  Fargo.  He 
previously  was  circulation  director.  Jason 
Miller  has  been  promoted  to  deputv' 
editor/nights,  from  sports  editor. 

O  H  1  O 

Jim  Frustere  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Ashtabula  Star  Beaeon.  Frustere 
has  been  tbe  newspapers  business 
manager  since  2004. 

PENN.SV  l.VAN  I  A 
Rosanne  Cheeseman  has  been  named  CEO 
and  Publisher  of  the  Erie  Times-Neu's. 
Previously,  Cheeseman  was  publisher  of 
the  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal. 

Sandra  D.  Long  has  been  named  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
She  is  promoted  from  deputy  managing 
editor.  Harold  Jackson  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor.  Jackson  has  been 
deputv’  editorial  page  editor  since  2004. 

1 1:  x  A  s 

Jim  McBride  has  been  named  business 
editor  of  Xhe  Amarillo  Globe-Neu’s. 
McBride  has  been  with  the  paper  for  21 
years,  serving  as  a  reporter  and  assistant 
citv'  editor. 

y  I  R  (;  I N I A 

David  L.  Messick  Jr.  has  been  named 
director  of  consumer  marketing  at  the 
Daily  Pre.ss  in  Newport  News.  Prev  iously, 
he  was  product  and  marketing  manager. 

W  I  S  C  O  N  S  I  N 

Dan  Flannery  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Post-Crescent  in  Appleton. 
Flannerv'  luis  been  managing  editor  since 
2002.  He  replaces  Andrew  Oppmann,  who 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  of 
audience  management  at  The  Tenne.s,sean 
in  Nashville  and  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Neu's  Journal  in  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Tenn. 

Steve  Lovejoy  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Journal  Times  in  Racine.  Lovejoy  is 
promoted  from  opinion  page  editor. 
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EDITORIAL 


As  bad  as  things  seem,  newspapers  have  been  in  fixes  like  this 
before.  Panicky  self-mutilation  doesn’t  work  long-term. 


WHEN  THE  NEWSPAPER 
industn’  needs  help 
and  guidance  —  and 
goodness  knows,  that 
moment  is  now  —  we’ve  never  advised 
seeking  it  on  Wall  Street.  All  those  shiny 
bright  analysts  echoing  the  current  re¬ 
ceived  wisdom  remind  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  pack  journalism  we  get  so 
often  out  of  the  WTiite  House  press  room, 
with  reporters  condemning  or  parroting 
the  line  of  the  current  occupant  according 
to  some  herd  instinct.  The  analysts  just 
have  better  degrees.  And 
nicer  shoes.  NCWSD; 

Look  at  the  fix  the  I . 

industiy-  is  in  now,  and  you  rC3.1iy  I 

see  it’s  arrived  prettv'  much  st3.rt  t2 

at  the  place  Wall  Street’s 
disembodied  OnStar  voice  ITlOrC  C 

directed  it. 

How  the  Street  cheered  ^  ^ 

all  those  multibillion-  it’s  too 

dollar  deals  —  and  how  it 
punished  the  buyers  when  the  “sviiergies” 
it  predicted  proved  chimeras.  How'  ana¬ 
lysts  booed  when  they  discovered  that 
travelers  living  first  class  and  staving  in 
four-star  hotels  were  getting  new  spapers 
for  free  —and  how  they  talked  down  the 
falling  circulation  of  newspapers  that 
believed  their  fiction  that  free  papers 
don’t  ring  cash  registers. 

It  was  Wall  Street  that  imposed  its 
mentalitv'  of  “Yeah,  but  w  hat  are  you 
going  to  do  for  me  next  quarter?”  on  the 
corporate  suites.  Like  teenage  girls  who 
hear  over  and  over  again  that  Britney 
Spears  was  “fat”  at  the  MTV  Awards, 
e.xecutives  who  should  have  had  their 
newspapers’  long-term  health  in  mind 
instead  starved  and  shrank  and  weakened 


them  —  and  then  wondered  why  they 
weren’t  as  attractive  ammore. 

So  when  analysts  start  saving  that 
maybe  it’s  the  margin  expectations  that 
are  hampering  newspaper  growth,  the 
natural  temptation  is  to  dismiss  them  out 
of hand. 

But  as  this  issue’s  special  report  on  the 
ad  crisis  makes  clear,  things  are  serious, 
and  help  from  any  quarter  is  welcome. 
Whole  advertising  categories  could 
disappear  from  print,  and  this  revenue 
slump  could  really  be  a  slide  with  no 
bottom  in  sight.  As 

30rS  impressive  and  innovative 

j  as  the  newspaper  indus- 

CCl  to  trv'  has  been  online  — 

in^  beating  the  Monster.coms 

”  of  the  world  at  their 

ances,  own  game  —  online  still 


Ne>\’spapers  impressive  and  innovat 

II  j  as  the  newspaper  indus 

really  need  to  trv'  has  been  online  — 

Start  taking  heating  the  Monster.coi 

”  of  the  world  at  their 

more  chances,  own  game  —  online  stil 

and  soon,  before  p™<)»«e'en  a 

dime  01  each  dollar  oi 

it’s  too  late.  newspaper  revenue.  Me 


lie.  newspaper  revenue.  More 

vvorrvingly,  online  growth 
is  slowing.  It  will  not  be  the  industry  ’s 
savior  any  time  soon. 

There  are  no  magic  bullets  —  and 
simply  adjusting  to  lower  margins  and 
hoping  for  the  best  isn’t  an  option. 

Newspapers  must  at  long  last  get 
serious  about  research  and  development. 
One  easy  way  is  to  take  to  heart  the  many 
good  ideas  floated  by  industrv  -funded 
initiatives  like  the  Readership  Institute 
or  Newspaper  Next.  But  more  individual 
newspapers  ought  to  finance  their  own 
experiments,  even  if  they  risk  failure. 

A  radically  changed  media  environ¬ 
ment  has  dealt  newspapers  some  un¬ 
promising  cards  so  far.  While  its  still 
at  the  table,  the  industrv'  might  as  well 
go  “all  in.” 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Say  it  ain’t  so,  Joe 


When  a  former  photographer  died  recently,  he  was  given  credit 
for  several  historic  pictures  that  were  not  his.  Here’s  why. 


For  me,  the  story  began  on  the  morning  of  Aug. 

14  when  I  picked  up  The  New  York  Times  and  saw  a 
familiar  name  in  a  headline,  in  the  worst  place  you’d 
ever  want  to  see  it:  the  obituary  page.  Actually,  it 
started  long  before  that,  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
when  I  interviewed  photographer  Joe  O’Donnell  about  pictures 
he  had  taken  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  1945,  for  a  book  I  was 
writing.  He  only  made  it  into  the  book,  Hiroshima  in  America,  as 
a  footnote  but  I  never  forgot  him,  and  now  here  he  was,  getting 
surprisingly  major  play  at  the  top  of  the  obit  page. 

The  Times  not  only  carried  a  head  shot  old  Japan  photos  from  a  trunk  in  the 


of  him,  but  also  a  famous  photo  I  never 
knew  he  took:  the  well-known  image  of 
John-John  Kennedy  saluting  his  fathers 
casket  as  it  was  carted  past  him  on  that 
sunny  November  day  in  196'3.  Gosh,  I 
thought  to  myself:  If  I  knew  he'd  taken 
that  picture,  I  would  have  given  him  a  lot 
more  space  in  the  book.  Turns  out,  the 
Times  revealed,  he  also  snapped  a  historic 
shot  of  Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  Nixon  in  his 
“kitchen  debate”  with  Khrushchev,  and 
numerous  other  widely  viewed  press 
photos.  An  Associated  Press  obit  also 
related  some  of  this. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  been  a  bit 
suspicious.  O’Donnell,  back  in  1995,  had 
told  me  he  was  a  “White  House  photogra¬ 
pher”  but  never  mentioned  any  specific 
pictures  he  took,  and  clippings  about  him 
at  that  time  did  not  credit  him  with  the 
John-John  shot  or  amthing  else  memo¬ 
rable  from  Washington,  D.C.  But  I  was 
only  interested  in  his  photos  from  Japan. 

So,  in  an  article  I  wTote  for  E^P  Online 
in  August  about  O’Donnell's  passing,  I 
referred  to  the  John-John  shot  but  pretty 
much  stuck  to  his  storv’  of  digging  out  his 


1980s  and  using  them  in  a  crusade  to 
prevent  future  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
when  that  article  appeared,  I  received  a 


The  famous  image  of 
John-John  Kennedy 
saluting  his  father’s 
casket  was  among 
many  Joe  O’Donnell 
did  not  take. 


thank-you  note  from  his  son,  Tyge  J. 
O’Donnell,  who  lives  in  Las  Vegas. 

Two  weeks  later,  I  received  a  tip  that 
enrollees  at  a  list-serv  for  former  UPI 
photographers  had  been  digging  into  the 
Times'  attribution  of  certain  pictures  to 
O’Donnell.  The  one  that  really  .stood  out: 
the  John-John  shot,  with  Stan  Stearns 
claiming  it  was  actually  his  —  and  others 
agreeing.  A  Web  site  called  The  Digital 
Journalist  then  published  an  article 
relating  all  the  charges  against  O’Donnell, 
noting  he  had  put  some  of  the  disputed 
photos  up  for  sale  at  a  Nashville,  Tenn., 


galleiy  near  where  he  had  lived,  and  on 
a  Web  site.  There  was  no  record  that  he 
was  ever  an  official  White  House  photog¬ 
rapher,  though  he  did  take  photos  there 
while  working  for  another  government 
agency. 

That  article  was  troubling,  so  I  dropped 
Tyge  O’Donnell  a  note,  asking  if  he  was 
aware  of  it,  and  did  he  care  to  reply?  He 
responded  with  a  statement  —  his  first 
and  final  word  on  the  subject,  he  said  — 
that  we  could  publish.  In  it  he  accepted 
that  some  of  the  charges,  particularly 
related  to  the  John-John  photo,  were 
likely  true  but  his  explanation  seemed 
plausible,  if  you  have  had  the  misfortune 
of  knowing  someone  who  suffers  from 
dementia  or  Alzheimer’s:  His  dad  had 
simply  gotten  confused  about  which 
photos  were  his  and  which  were  taken 
by  others,  in  an  era  when  government- 
sanctioned  images  were  usually  not 
credited.  But  the  Japanese  photos  were 
legit;  he  had  the  negatives. 

After  we  posted  his  letter,  I  heard  from 
some  of  the  former  UPI  photogs,  who 
said  they  felt  vast  sympathy  for  the  son, 
but,  come  on,  any  way  you  look  at  it,  the 
old  man  was  taking  credit  for,  and  trving 
to  sell,  someone  else’s  work.  The  Neu'  York 
Times  finally  carried  a  pair  of  corrections, 
saving  that  O’Donnell  did  not  take  the 
John-John  shot  and  possibly  some  of  the 
others.  Times  reporter  Michael  Wilson 
interviewed  me  for  an  article  that  would 
appear  on  Sept.  15.  In  a  sensitive  way,  he 
„  took  apart  most  of  the  rest 

lageot 

of  the  O’Donnell  claims, 
rnicdv  while  noting  that  his  work 

,  ,  in  Japan  had  not  yet  been 

llCr  S  seriously  challenged.  The 

paper’s  public 

®  II  editor,  Clark  Hovt, 

)nn611  reviewed  the  whole  saga. 

That  didn’t  end  the 
stoiy,  of  course.  By  mid- 
September  I  was  getting  mail  from  the 
ex-UPlers  raising  questions  about  some 
of  O  Donnell’s  pictures  from  Japan  and 
how  he  had  described  his  time  there. 

Then  someone  sent  me  evidence  that 
O’Donnell  had  told  a  conspiracy  prober 
about  personally  showing  the  Zapruder 
film  to  Jackie  Kennedy  and  then  snipping 
10  feet  out  of  it.  But  that  claim  also 
dated  from  the  past  10  years,  lending 
credence  to  the  idea  that  his  mental 
faculties  had  become  seriously  impaired. 

It’s  a  sad  human  storj’,  and  also  serves 
as  a  warning  —  to  obit  writers.  11 


1^- 
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TAYLOR,  MARY  R. 

Mary  R.  Taylor  (nee  Parks),  61,  principal  of  Cedar- 
brook  High  School  and  resident  of  Tulsa,  died 
Thursday  at  h^e.  Beloved  wife  of  Thomas,  devoted 
mother  of  Louis,  Carla  and  Antonio,  loving  of  aunt  to 
many  nieces  and  nephews,  adored  sister  of  Luke 
(Susan),  Elizabeth  (Keith  Turner),  James  (Andrea), 
and  Stephen  (Connie),and  favorite  high  school  prio¬ 
ri  of  hundreds  of  Cedarbrook  students,  died 
Thursday,  after  a  sfwt  Si-ness.  Visitation  Saturday 
yd  Sunday.  January  14  and  ISfrom  4pm  to  8pm  at 
ywnili  r— irel  Heme,  1615  Maple  AvenuerTulsa. 
yyw  at  10am  Monday  January  16  at  Cedarbrook 
jjgft  School  Auditorium.  Internment  is  private.  Info- 
ttTHEOKLAHOMAN.COM 


“Now  they  c^.” 


■  U^ty.com _ .  • 

C  j]  j  Ohnp.//t«9iCV.C0fn/£nhanctd0t)rt/Enhanced0b«.«px7ftf«»nld"181  *  Q-  Coogle 


MoryRTaytor  was  bom  m  VirgtAta  m  1950  Tba  youngast  ' 
odour  sisiars.  Mary  couM  always  ba  found  around  her 
horsas.  She  was  an  accompusnad  aqutsinan.  and  won 
many  awards  lor  her  skiNs  In  1970.  she  wad  her  high 
school  swaatfiean  Fbiss  GdMand  They  ^ncWy  moved  lo 
Norti  Carolina,  where  Rjss  had  goaen  a  K>b  tammg 
horses  Soonabardietrweddmg.Marygavebirtitohef 
ftrsi  son.  Roben  When  Robert  was  sM  a  baby.  Aiss  made 
tie  deasion  to  start  his  own  eguesinan  school,  to  teach 
children  how  to  nde  horses  and  take  care  of  tie  animals 
rathe  and  Maryloved  so  dearly  That  was  tie  beginning 
of  GiiMand  Ranch 

Throughout  tieir  mamage.  Mary  and  Riss  would  have  a 
total  of  2  sons  (Robert  and  Mike)  and  Mro  daughters  (Grace 
andLtu)  Mery  was  known  lor  enioying  tie  outdoors,  and 
loved  any  type  of  physical  acevify  r  addibon  to  ndmg 


AUDIO  CLIPS 


ADDED  CONTENT 


tJie  ti?ihmi£e£t  Obihiary  —  the  next  generation  of  obituary.  Through 
l^odueL,  nunilies  can  share  special  stories,  images,  and  memories  by 
•text,  video,  audio,  photos,  and  music  to  their  loved  one’s  online 
gives  your  newspaper  a  comprehensive  otrituary 
innovation  in  an  important  community  category  . 
“^lary^  please  visit  www.lc^cy'.com/enhancedobit. 

Muujgivducts,  contact  us  at  marketing@legacy.com. 


Legacy.com. 

Brn^mg  your  obituaries  to 
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lERE  IS  THE  llin 

Advertising  revenue  is  sinking  even  deeper  than  expected, 
raising  alarms  —  and  sparking  a  search  for  solutions. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

From  the  moment  newspapers  set  up  shop  on  these 
shores  —  the  first  one  promptly  shut  down  by  Colonial 
authorities,  its  copies  hunted  down  and  burned  —  Ameri- 
cas  dailies  have  faced  no  end  of  near-apocalyptic 
challenges  to  their  freedom  and  finances.  The  Alien  & 
Sedition  Act,  the  Civil  War,  the  Great  Depression,  the  mass  hypnosis  of 
the  Boob  Tube,  the  extinction  of  the  big-city  evening  paper:  In  the  face 
of  all  this  and  more,  the  industry^  not  only  endured,  it  prospered. 


Yet  now  tliat  newspapers  are  again  sliding 
toward  tlie  trough  of  another  of  the  countless 
advertising  slumps  in  their  long  historv; 
something  feels ...  different.  “It’s  more  than 
shcxrking  —  it’s  terriffing,”  sa\s  newspajier 
veteran  Alan  Mutter.  “I  don’t  think  anybody' 
wants  to  get  too  far  out  and  predict  what’s 
happening  next.” 

That’s  the  question  that  increasingh’ 
alarms  those  in  and  outside  the  industiy:  Is 
this  just  another  sharp  turn  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  cycle  —  or  is  it  a  mortal  \N  ound 
created  by  so-called  “secular”  changes  afflict¬ 
ing  print?  Are  the  lucrative  print  ad  dollars 


going  away  permanently  and  so  quickly  that 
online  revenues  will  never  catch  up? 

How  worried  should  newspapers  be? 

If,  as  Mutter  says,  no  one  wants  to  predict 
what  will  happen  nexi,  it’s  because  what’s 
happened  already  is  disquieting  enough:  five 
straight  quarters  of  falling  print  advertising 
revenue,  which  seemed  to  accelerate  through 
a  long,  hot  summer  of  bad  new  s  from  the 
balance  sheets.  It  was,  for  instance,  a  July 
unworthy  of  fireworks,  with  real  estate 
classified  re\'enues  dowm  20%  year-to-year 
at  Gannett  Co.,  24%  .at  Tribune  Co.,  and  26% 
at  the  McClatchy  Co.  As  if  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 


did  not  have  enough  on  its  plate  with  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  takeover,  it  had  to  cope  with  a 
75%  collapse  in  the  volume  of  technolog}  - 
related  ads. 

The  losing  streak  continued  in  August. 

Ad  revenue  plunged  9.2%  at  McClatchy,  6% 
at  Gannett,  4.6%  at  The  New  York  Times 
Co.,  7-2%  at  Tribune,  and  9.6%  at  Journal 
Register  Co. 

Save  the  bad  news  for  a  Friday  afternoon, 
any  media  consultant  will  tell  a  corporation 
or  a  politician.  So  well  past  lunch  on  the 
getaway  day  for  Labor  Day  weekend,  the 
Newspaper  Ass(x:iation  of  America  (NAA) 
let  slip  that  advertising  revenue  for  the  in- 
dustiy  as  a  whole  sank  8.6%  in  the  .second 
quarter  of  the  year. 

But  NAA  buried  the  lede:  strip  out  online 
revenue  and  it  plummeted  10.2%  —  the 
worst  drop  since  the  third  quarter  (the 
Sept.  11  quarter)  of 2001. 

Online  ad  revenue  grew,  sure,  but  its 
19.3%  increase  w  as  just  further  evidence  that 
the  truly  big  percentage  jumps  —  such  as  the 
33.2%  leap  in  the  second  quarter  of 2006  — 
are  likely  all  in  the  past.  And  while  online  is 
growing  in  share  of  total  dollars,  print  still 
accounts  for  93%  of  newspaper  ad  revenue. 

The  online  deceleration  recorded  by  the 
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ILLUSTRATION 
BY  LONNIE  BUSCH 


NAA  caught  the  eye  of  Alexia  Quadrani, 
a  research  analyst  with  Bear  Steams.  News¬ 
papers  need  eveiy-  bit  of  revenue  they  get 
“when  faced  with  severe  print  ad  declines,” 
she  wrote  in  a  note  to  investors.  Her  kicker 
is  not  reassuring:  “We  do  not  e.xpect  any 
large  positive  swings  in  newspaper  revenues 
(and  for  that  matter,  margins)  as  a  result 
any  time  .soon.” 

There’s  one  more  worrying  thing  about  the 
industry  ’s  current  sputtering:  It  happened 
while  the  nation’s  economy  in  general  was  in 
reasonably  good  shape,  and  a  recession 
.seemed  unlikely.  Now,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  recession  looming  —  due  to  a  slowdown 
in  job  growth  and  home 


sales  —  are  newspapers 


says.  “It’s  unprecedented  to 
see  the  rates  of  decline  in  ad 
revenue  that  we  are  seeing  this 
year  in  a  non-recession  environment. 

To  define  the  bottom  is  ne.xt  to  impossi¬ 
ble.”  His  best  guess  of  when  the  industry' 
will  hit  the  ground:  “When  Internet-based 
ad  revenue  will  offset  what  I  think  will  be  a 
pemianent  decline  in  print.” 

The  problem  is,  there’s  no  sign  ahead 
of  amthing  that  will  reverse  the  declines, 
ar'gues  Mike  Simonton,  an  analyst  with  Fitch 
Ratings  Services.  Moving  advertisers  to 
online  sites  is  unlikely  to  be  a  panacea,  he 
adds,  because  newspapers,  which  have 
operated  effectively  as  local  monopolies  in 
print,  have  no  advantage  in  the  crowded  Web. 


'We  won’t  see  any  real  impact  of  online  until 
the  early  to  middle  part  of  the  next  decade.^ 

JOHN  JANEDIS/Senior  Analyst,  Wachovia  Equity  Research 


in  for  more,  and  perhaps  worse,  contractions 
of  ad  revenues  ahead?  “I  think  it’s  too  soon  to 
call  this  the  bottom,”  offers  Wachovia  EquitV' 
Re.scarch  .senior  analyst  John  Janedis.  “I 
think  the  major  reason  is  the  macroenviron¬ 
ment.  It  could  go  into  a  recession,  and  there 
would  be  another  leg  down  in  terms 
of  declines.” 

CToldman  Sachs  analyst  Peter  Appert 
doesn’t  see  a  hard  stop  either.  “My  first 
takeaway  is  there  is  no  sign  of  the  bottom,”  he 


Wall  Street  once  believed  that  new'spaper 
sites  a)uld  seize  great  opportunities  in 
national  advertising  to  buttress  its  natural 
advantage  in  local  print.  No  longer.  “We  have 
seen  massive  declines  in  national,”  says 
Janedis.  “But  national  revenue  is  still  twice  as 
large  as  online  revenue,  so  we  won’t  see  any 
real  impact  of  online  until  the  early  to  middle 
part  of  the  ne.xt  decade,”  he  estimates. 

“And  that  is  making  the  assumption  that 
solid  growth  there  will  continue.” 


When  ^  ^ 

will  online 
begin  churning 
out  the  kind  of  rev- 
enue  that  print  provided 
newspapers?  “Not  for  a  verv' 
long  time,”  Janedis  adds  bluntly. 

At  current  projections  (see  chart, 
p.  28)  by  Goldman  Sachs,  online  ad 
revenue  would  need  to  increase  20%  for 
each  of  the  next  five  years  to  produce  total 
newspaper  ad  revenue  gains  by  2011  —  and 
then,  only  because  of  easier  year-over-year 
comparisons. 

One  thing  analysts  know  for  sure,  though, 
is  that  newspapers  so  far  are  doing  worse 
than  even  their  low  e.xpectations.  “We  did 
e.xpect  it  to  be  bad,”  Fitch’s  Simonton  says. 
“We  did  not  ex'pect  the  declines  would  be 
this  pronounced.” 

A  fear  of  fear  itself 

Not  everyone  is  so  pessimi.stic.  Asked  to 
comment  on  the  ad  plunge,  a  publisher  in  a 
growing  Sun  Belt  market  replied,  “Off  the 
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record?  It  sucks,  it  s  horrible.  But  u'e  know 
it  s  going  to  be  short-lived,  because  we  have 
growth,  we  have  people  mo\ing  here.  If  I 
were  in  a  place  where  housing  was  collaps¬ 
ing  and  the  local  plant  was  shutting  dovNii, 
it  would  be  of  Steinbeck  proportions.” 

Still,  the  publisher  says,  things  are 
not  “dire,”  and  it’s  annoying  to  hear  the 
ubiquitous  industr>-  obser\  ers  say  it  is: 
“There  is  nothing  about  this  downturn  that 
is  unusual.  I  don’t  have  one  advertiser  who 
isn’t  in  [my  paper]  because  he’s  on  the 
Internet.  They  just  don’t  have  the  money 
to  advertise  arnwhere.” 

Jay  Smith,  president  of  Co.\  New  spapers 
and  former  chairman  of  the  NAA,  is  just 
as  philosophical.  Smith  acknowledges  he 
hasn’t  seen  a  downturn  “quite  this  severe” 
in  his  40-year  career,  but  adds:  “It’s  a 
fascinating  time  to  be  in  this  busine.ss.  We 
are  reinventing  ourselves.  It  would  be  nice 
to  reinvent  ourselves  at  a  calmer  pace  but 
you  have  to  play  the  speed  of  the  game, 
and  right  now  the  game  is  pretU’  frenetic.” 

According  to  Toronto-based  consultant 
Len  Kubas,  the  industiy  ’s  dismay  over 
recent  newspaper  performance  is  degener¬ 
ating  into  hysteria.  “We  tend  to  use 
exaggerated  words  to  describe  the  plight 
we’re  in,”  he  says.  “There’s  a  loss  of  momen¬ 
tum,  no  doubt  about  it,  but  ad  revenues 
aren’t  ‘cratering.’  I  personally  believe  news¬ 
papers  ha\  e  a  terrific  future.” 

Newspaper  executives  —  especially 
advertising  directors  —  should  cut  out 
their  public  keening  about  their  current 
difficulties,  and  start  implementing  “a  few, 
moderate  tweaks”  to  get  sales  back  on  track, 
Kubas  urges,  “The  biggest  fear  that  1  have,” 


he  says,  “is  not  that  papers  will  go  out  of 
business,  but  the  people  who  are  running 
newspapers  will  lose  their  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  change  the  future,” 

Yet  for  an  optimist,  Kubas  offers  a 
doleflil  assessment  of  how'  long  newspaper 
revenues  have  been  stuck.  According  to  a 
chart  created  by  Kubas  Consultants,  news¬ 
paper  revenues  reached  a  tipping  point  in 
2000,  well  before  the  9/11  terror  attacks 
(see  chart  beloic).  And  just  as  they’re  saying 
on  Wall  Street,  Kubas 
doesn’t  believe  that  on¬ 


line  revenues  will  be  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  lost  print  revenue  —  especially  with  the 
kind  of  declines  new  spapers  are  e.xperienc- 
ing  now.  “For  every  1%  decline  in  print,  you 
have  to  have  something  like  a  12%  or  13% 
increase  in  online  revenue,”  he  says,  “so 
once  you  see  2%  or  3%  declines  in  print 
revenue  in  a  month,  it  really  Uikes  big 
increases  in  online  to  make  it  up.” 

Ma  nal  sol  utions 

Kubas  offers  .several  fixes  —  and  one 
harsh  prescription  publishers  may  find 
hard  to  swallow. 

One  of  the  first  things  newspapers 
can  do,  he  .says,  is  simplify  their  ad  sales 
approach,  adopting  modular  advertising 
that  sells  size,  not  inches.  Newspaj>ers  must 
realize  they  are  selling  \lsual  impact,  Kubas 


says,  not  column  inches,  and  they  should 
reduce  the  barriers  to  color  advertising: 
“Newspapers  still  price  color  like  it’s  1955.” 

Papers  should  also  resize,  and  listen  to 
consumers  who  clearly  prefer  tabloids, 
Berliners,  and  A4s  over  broadsheets.  But 
Kubas’  most  controversial  call  is  for  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
newspaper  business  model:  high  margins. 
Newspapers  must  get  out  of  the  “margin 
management  game,”  he  says.  “If  you’re 
locked  into  an  operating  model  that 
says  you  have  to  deliver  high  operating 


margins,  you  have  to  cut  costs,  and  you 
have  to  be  pretty  Draconian  about  cutting 
costs.  Given  the  weak  ad  momentums 
now,  you  have  to  cut  costs  even  more 
dramatically  than  in  the  past,  and  sooner 
or  later,  advertisers  and  readers  are  going 
to  figure  it  out.” 

Wall  Street  was  initially  attracted  to 
newspapers  beciiuse  of  those  high  operat¬ 
ing  margins  and  the  abundant  cash  flow. 
But  now,  analysts  are  concluding  that 
Kubas  is  right  to  see  high  margins  as  a 
problem. 

“The  industry  has  done  yeoman-like 
work  in  protecting  profitability  by  cutting 
costs,”  says  Goldman  Sachs’  Appert.  “The 
challenge  and  the  realify'  is  that  can  only 
take  you  so  far.  You  can’t  be  cutting  7% 
of  your  staff  every  year  and  expect  to  stay 
in  business.” 

But  Appert  says  the  good  old  days  of 
consistent  20%  to  25%  margins  are  over, 
and  that  newspapers  are  going  to  have  a 
harder  and  harder  time  keeping  them  even 
in  the  high  teens  in  the  next  three  or  four 
years.  “Investors  and  the  companies, 
frankly,  need  to  rethink  their  expectations,” 
he  Sat'S.  “It’s  still  a  great  business  —  it’s  just 
going  to  be  less  profitable.” 

Pwen  with  their  intense  cost-cutting, 
newspapers  are  seeing  margins  erode. 
Appert  figures  that  Tribune’s  operating 
margin,  for  instance,  will  fall  to  l6.7%  this 
year,  down  from  18.9%  last  year,  19.8%  the 
year  before,  and  21.9%  in  2004.  “That  is 
emblematic  of  what  is  happening  broadly,” 
Appert  sail’s.  “This  was  a  low-20s  margin 
busine.ss:  it’s  now  in  the  low  teens.” 

Thejixis...  in? 

Newspapers  themselves,  though,  are 
vowing  not  to  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 


U.S.  NEWSPAPERS’  TIPPING  POINT 


Source:  Kubas  Consultants 


“Ad  revenues  aren’t  ’cratering.’  I  personally 
believe  newspapers  have  a  terrific  future.” 

—  LEN  KUBAS/President,  Kubas  Consultants 
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AP  SALUTES  ITS 


2007  GRAMLING  WINNERS 


•  Journalism  Award 

JOHN  ANTCZAK  |  1 

Los  Angeles-based 
supervisor 

SHARONTHEIMER|2 

Washington,  D.C.-based 
multimedia  reporter 


•  Achievement  Award 


•  Spirit  Award 

QASSIM  ABDUL-ZAHRA 

Baghdad-based  reporter 

IBRAHIM  BARZAK 

AP's  correspondent 
in  the  Gaza  Strip 

BASSAM  HATOUM 

Beirut-based  senior  producer 
for  APTelevision  News 


MALCOLM  RITTER  |  5 

New  York-based  science  writer 


Their  celebrated  acconnplishments,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  4,000-plus  colleagues  around  the  globe,  help 
make  the  AP  essential  to  its  members,  subscribers 
and  clients  everywhere. 


TRACEY  ROGERS  |  4 

London-based  Web 
manager  for  aptn.com 


•  Scholarship  Award 


PETER  PRENGAMAN  |  6 

Los  Angeles-based 
immigration/diversity  reporter 


The  Associated  Press  has  named  nine  people  from  its 
editorial,  technical  and  administrative  staff  as  winners 
of  this  year's  Oliver  S.  Gramling  Awards  for  excellence, 


They  include  three  journalists  who  have  faced 
life-threatening  obstacles  to  cover  the  Middle  East, 
a  multimedia  investigative  reporter  cited  for  producing 
content  across  all  AP  formats,  a  supervisor  regarded  as 
a  role  model  for  editing  on  deadline,  the  Web  manager 
for  the  user-friendly  aptn.com  site  and  a  technologist 
behind  the  creation  and  implementation  of  a  host  of 
AP's  international  services. 


ARIFALI  I  3 

London-based  regional 
product  director 


The  Gramling  Awards  program,  now  in  its  14th  year,  honors  Associated 
Press  staffers  for  excellence.  The  awards  are  made  possible  by  a  bequest 
from  the  late  AP  newsman  and  executive  Oliver  S.  Gramling,  who  died  in 
1992  at  age  87. 
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the  essential  global  news  network 
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Is  the  newspaper  industry  in  something  j 
like  a  death  spiral,  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
President  Scott  C.  Smith  is  asked?  “No, 
ab.solutely  not,  but  we  do  have  really  tough 
revenue  trends,  tougher  than  we  expected  in 
2007  —  but  it  is  this  combination  of  cyclical 
and  secular  factors,”  says  Smith,  who  heads 
up  Tribune  Co.’s  newspaper  and  print 
division  and  is  publisher  of  the  flagship 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Tribune,  which  is  going  private  at  the  end 
of  the  year  in  an  $8  billion  deal  engineered  bv 
Chicago  real  estate  baron  Sam  Zell,  probably 
has  been  hammered  a  little  harder  by  the 
cyclical  aspect  of  this  revenue  crisis  because 
it  owns  big  dailies  in  Los  Angeles  and  Florida  ; 
that  have  watched  their  real  estate  ad  rev¬ 
enues  evaporate  during  the  regional  housing  i 
collapses.  “But  we’re  not  just  waiting  for  the 
cy  cle  to  turn,”  Smith  adds.  Tribune  has  a  lot 
invested  in  print,  and  just  last  year  fired  up  a 
new  inserter  system  in  Chicago  to  allow  the 
kind  of  sub-ZI  P  code  distribution  marketers 
long  demanded  of  newspapers. 

Now',  it’s  going  after  national  in  a  big  way. 
Tribune  has  reorganized  its  national  sales 
group.  Tribune  Media  Net  (TMN).  When 
TMN  was  created  in  the  heady  days  after  the 
chain’s  acquisition  of  Times  Mirror  w'ith  its 
Los  Angeles  and  New'  York  papers,  it  w'as,  in 
the  language  of  the  times,  intended  to  offer 
“cross-platform”  opportunities  that  would 
monetize  the  “synergies”  of  Tribune’s  new 
“national  footprint.” 

It  didn’t  work  out.  “National  spending 
hasn’t  grown  in  newspapers  as  we  hoped,  but 
we’re  focuscxl  on  those  clients  more  intently 


with  this  new  structure,”  Smith  says. 

This  time  around,  TMN  is  taking  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  big  national  advertisers  away  from  its 
local  pajjers,  and  concentrating  all  its  sales 
efforts  on  them.  It’s  nearly  the  advertising 
equivalent  of  f  ocusing  the  newsr(X)m  on 
“Icxal,  Icxal,  Icxxil.”  Another  similarity  to 
what’s  happening  in  newsrcxjms:  At  Tribune 
newspapers,  about  100  ad  jobs  are  going 
away  through  a  combination  of  layoffs  and 
attrition. 

The  hop)e  is  that  cozying  up  to  decision 
makers  will  work  out  as  it  has  with  auto 
giant  GM,  which  publishes  its  highly  coveted 
special  sections  (called  GM  ShowTcxjm  in  the 
Chicago  market)  in  its  three  Chicago  dailies. 

But  Tribune  recognizes  that  some  print 
isn’t  coming  back.  “Take  recruitment,  that 
was  a  structural  change  that  changed  several 
years  ago,  and  continues  on  the  online  path,” 
TMN  President  Ken  DePaola  says,  noting 
that  Tribune  is  a  principal  ow'ner  of  help- 
wanted  job  board  CareerBuilder.  Travel  and 
entertainment,  he  believes,  are  probably 
going  that  w'ay,  too. 

“But  real  estate,  I  think,  w'ill  come  back, 
and  we’re  idready  seeing  a  little  bit  of  that  in 
Chicago,”  he  adds.  “Big-box  retiilers,  I  see  that 
as  more  cyclical.  And  [that  .segment]  hasn’t 
really  gone  away  for  us.  They  iLse  a  preprint 
strategy,  and  we’re  .still  a  lot  more  efficient  than 
putting  an  insert  in  the  mailbox.” 

And  newspapers  still  have  the  audience, 
grayer  perhaps  but  far  more  active  than  past 
generations,  DePaola  argues:  “Regardless  of 
circulation  and  readership  declines,  we  still 
have  the  bigge.st  audience,  w'ith  the  best 


j  incomes,  who  trust  us,  who  engage  with  us, 
who  have  a  kind  of  emotional  attachment.” 

No  charge  for  consumers 

!  But  does  another  secular  change  threaten 
new'spapers’  env’iable  hold  on  its  audience? 

I  Alan  Mutter  —  whose  blog  “Reflections 
of  a  Newsosaur”  often  punctures  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  self-image  with  nithless 
!  analysis  of  its  performance  —  thinks  that 
I  dailies  may  be  losing  their  longtime  cachet 
I  as  a  marketing  tool  that  can  deliver  a  smart, 

:  sophisticated  audience.  He’s  been  hearing 
i  from  media  buyers  that  clients  just  don’t 
■  want  to  advertise  in  newspapers. 

!  Why?  If  you’re  an  advertiser,  and  a  lot  of 
people  “think  it’s  dumb  to  read  a  newspaper, 
i  it  would  be  dumb  to  advertise  in  them,”  he 
says.  Media  buyers  are  worried  that  it  has 
i  become  “unfashionable”  to  advertise  in  the 
paper.  “That  word  of  mouth  is  difficult  to 
I  combat,”  he  says.  “It’s  like  John  Kerry  and  the 
i  Swift  Boat  thing.  I’m  afraid  the  new'spaper 
'  industry  is  letting  it  happen,”  partly  because 
of  cuts  in  coverage  and  staffing  and  physical 
;  size  being  implemented  to  protect  margins. 

Tlie  dailies  are  afterthoughts  for  image 
campaigns,  says  retail  consultant  Ed  Nakfoor. 
That’s  not  encouraging  given  the  merger  and 
acquisition  activ'ity  in  the  retail  .sector,  most 
;  notably  Federated  and  May,  where  new  name¬ 
plates  usually  mean  big  branding  pushes. 
Nakfoor  offers  his  iissessment  of  his  local 
nwket  in  Detroit:  “On  Sunday,  there  is  no 
wonderful  image  advertising  of  hot  trends  of 
I  what  is  in  the  .stores.  You  are  not  seeing  flill- 
cx)lor,  ftill-page  ads  here.  Generally  .speaking. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINT  ADVERTISING  REVENUE: 
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the  newspapers  are  becoming  more  thin  and 
reedy  on  a  regular  basis.” 

When  the  dailies  are  used  as  vehicles, 
the  department  stores  rely  on  sale  ads  and 
coupons.  For  the  high-end  retailers  like 
Nieman  Marcus  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
branding  advertising  in  most  dailies  is 
virtually  non-existent,  save  for  the  occasional 
cosmetic  “bonus”  ad.  “It’s  pretty  much  a 
maintenance  kind  of  thing  —  another  sale,” 
notes  Nakfoor.  “You  are  not  seeing  anything 
to  get  folks  really  charged.” 

Tender  talks  tough 

In  Nakfoor’s  town  of  Birmingham,  Mich., 
Karen  Daskas  makes  his  point. 

The  decidedly  fashionable  Daskas  is  co¬ 
owner  of  the  ultra-high  end  retail  store 

Tender,  located  in  the 
tony  Detroit  suburb. 


Just  don’t  expect  to  see  a  Tender  ad  in 
Detroit’s  daily  newspaf)ers.  Why  bother? 
Daskas  asks.  Her  customers  sure  aren’t 
looking  there.  She  sa>’s  dailies  disappoint  for 
two  reasons:  For  one,  her  customers  don’t 
subscribe.  For  another,  the  newspapers  don’t 
cover  her  market  —  they’re  not  relevant. 

“They  will  write  about  a  $350,000  Bentley 
or  Rolls,  but  they  don’t  want  to  write  about  a 
$2,000  sweater  or  a  $1,200  pair  of  shoes, 
or  a  $3,000  handbag,”  Daskas  complains. 
“Everything  you  read  says  the  luxury  market 
is  on  fire.  Not  everyone  in  Michigan  is  eating 
pork  and  beans.” 

Daskas  isn’t  a  snob.  Well,  maybe  a  little. 
Sbe  flat  doesn’t  like  the  ad  environment  of 
the  dailies.  All  those  lucrative  —  and  store 
traffic-generating  —  coupons?  Ugh,  they’re ... 
declasse.  So  for  results,  Daskas  and  her 
co-owner  sister  turn  to  the  glossy  city  mags 


“Investors  and  the  companies,  frankly, 
need  to  rethink  their  expectations.” 

—  PETER  APPERT/Analyst.  Goldman  Sachs 


Michigan  is  going  through  what  locals  call  a 
“one-state  recession”  that  has  hammered 
newspaper  owners,  particularly  the  Journal 
Register  Co.  Yet  you  wouldn’t  know  about 
hard  times  looking  at  Tender.  Its  inventory 
wears  labels  such  as  Jimmy  Choo,  Derek 
Lam,  Mui  Mui  and  Zac  Posen  —  designers 
that  attract  discriminating  shoppers  willing 
to  shell  out  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  latest 
collections. 


and  neighborhood  weeklies,  like  Detroit 
Jewish  News  dJ^i^GrossePointeNews.They 
!  are  pleased  with  Signature  —  a  lifestyle 
magazine  from  Detroit  Newspapers  —  and 
are  happy  to  advertise  in  it  because  it’s 
“upscale  and  people  connect  with  it.” 

It’s  not  that  newspapers  aren’t  courting 
Tender.  Daskas  says  that  an  executive  with 
the  dailies  (which  sell  under  a  joint  operating 
agreement)  came  calling,  and  he  wanted  her 


'  opinion.  She  gave  it.  Daskas  recommended 
when  the  newspapers  feature  products  in 
!  layouts,  instead  of  listing  Web  sites,  maybe 
they  should  consider  local  stores. 

Daskas  understands  that  the  business  side 
;  can’t  dictate  what  reporters  write.  But  then 
she  framed  it  in  another  way:  Newspapers 
at  least  have  a  shot  of  getting  ads  from  local 
stores  —  they’ll  never  get  ads  from  Web  sites. 

I  The  domino  effect 

The  two  big  categories  for  newspap)ers, 
retail  and  classified  —  never  mind  national, 
which  has  always  been  touch-and-go  —  are 
e,xp)eriencing  their  own  transformations,  too. 

Newspap)ers  are  capturing  part  of  the 
!  stream  of  recruitment  advertising  to  the 
Web  with  CareerBuilder  and  partnerships 
with  Yahoo’s  HotJobs  and  Monster.com, 
but  the  return  is  a  far  cry  from  what  papers 
once  netted  from  print  classified  help- 
wanted  ads. 

Real  estate  is  suffering  from  the  downturn 
I  which  was  anticipjated,  just  not  at  the  current 
I  levels.  Mary  Jacobus,  president  and  COO  of 
i  The  New  York  Times  Regional  Media  Group, 
says  papjers  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana  are 
holding  their  own,  but  acknowledges  their 
1  California  and  Florida  markets  have  been 
sideswip)ed  by  the  collapsing  housing  market 
They  forecasted  a  crunch,  just  not  its  ferocity. 

When  real  estate  —  and  subsequently  the 
credit  market  —  sinks,  it  pulls  other 
categories  down  with  it  Suddenly,  p)eople 
stop  refinancing  mortgages  for  extra  cash 
once  used  to  remodel  an  outdated  kitchen, 
purchase  home  furnishings,  or  buy  a  new  car. 


A  30-YEAR  SPAN 


The  percent  change  in  year-over-year  print  advertising  revenue, 
beginning  with  1976  (2007  figures  are  estimated  projections). 
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WHEN  WILL  AD  GROWTH  RETURN? 
Print  and  online  ad  revenue  growth  forecast* 


Analysts  too  have  been  busy’  whittling 
down  revenue  projections  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year.  Goldman  Sachs  Appert 
forecasts  that  print  advertising  revenue  will 
be  down  around  6%  in  2007.  Wachovia’s 
Janedis  cut  his  ad  revenue  estimates  for  the 
second  half  of 2007.  The  third  quarter  is 
expected  to  decline  7-4'%  versus  a  predicted 
decline  of  6.9%;  Q4  —  a  quarter  w  here  the 
I ,  industry  typically  pulls  in  the  most  revenue 
—  should  be  down  6.2%,  versus  a  previous 
estimate  of  -4.7%. 

This,  of  course,  assumes  the  economy 
doesn’t  hit  a  recession.  Says  Fitch’s  Simon- 
ton:  “With  consumer  confidence  waning, 
job  growth  slowing,  high  energy  prices,  and 
housing  difficulties,  we  could  certainly  face 
an  economic  slowdow’n.  We  believe  that 
newspapers’  revenue  streams  would  be 
under  even  more  pressure  in  a  cyclical 
downturn  than  they  are  facing  now.” 

No  one  is  calling  a  recession  yet,  but 
already  it  is  creeping  into  newspapers’ 
business  doings.  The  Minnesota  Vikings, 
for  example,  were  set  to  close  a  deal  with 
Avista  Capital  Partners  to  buy  up  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribunes  land.  They 
pulled  out  of  the  estimated  $45  million 
transaction  partly  becau.se  of  the  credit 
market. 

j  j  How  long,  habij,  June  long? 

Clearly,  the  Web  is  something  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  get  right  every  bit  as  much  as 


print.  But  so  far  they  are  stuck  in  a  business 
model  that  some  analysts  say  just  cannot 
possibly  save  the  day. 

Mutter,  for  one,  says  cheap  Web  banner 
ads  simply  can  never  .sell  at  the  kind  of 
rates  newspapers  can  charge  for  its  display 
and  classified:  “They  are  chasing  their 
tails  producing  expensive  content  —  and 
[selling]  the  cheapest  advertising.” 

Tribune  Media  Net’s  DePaola  says  the 
disparity  between  Web  and  print  revenue  is 
already  lessening.  “We’ve  finally  balanced 
print  with  online,”  he  says.  “By  definition, 
for  every  dollar  we  were  losing  on  print,  we 
were  making  just  a  dime  on  online.  But 
that’s  a  lot  more  in  balance  now.” 


**Actual  Source:  Goldman  Sachs 

Newspapers  will  have  to  keep  at  that 
balancing  act  for  longer  than  they  would 
like,  according  to  most  analysts.  Goldman 
i  Sachs’  Appert,  for  instance,  predicts 
!  newspapers  won’t  reach  the  bottom  — 

I  or,  as  they  say  on  The  Street,  hit  its 
'  “inflection  point”  —  for  another  half- 
,  decade  or  so  {see  chart  above). 

The  rate  of  decline  will  subside  when 
i  classified  revenue,  which  accounts  for 
i  appro.ximately  one-third  of  new  spaper  ad 
!  revenue,  becomes  a  smaller  and  smaller 
j  piece  of  the  pie.  “I  wouldn’t  spin  that  as  a 
j  positive,”  Appert  says  with  a  mordant  laugh. 

I  “The  business  is  going  to  get  better,”  he 
adds,  “because  we  lost  much  of  it.”  11 


n  things  is  had,  what  happens  if  a  lecessinn  shnuld  hit? 


Many  analysts 

note  that  so  far  this 
year,  newspaper  ad 
revenues  have  deteriorated  at 
an  accelerating  rate  —  even  as 
the  economy  in 
general  was  in 
decent  shape. 

What,  they  wonder, 
would  happen  if 
the  country  were  to 
face  a  recession? 

Says  Goldman 
Sfichs  analyst  Peter 
Appert,  “When  the 
recession  hits  is 
when  the  s**t  really  hits  the 
fan.  You  have  been  able  to 
protect  margins  through 
cost  cutting.  There  is  a  great 
concern  if  we  do  have  an 
economic  downturn,  do  you 


see  15%  revenue  declines?  I 
don’t  care  how  good  you  are 
managing  your  costs  to  offset 
that  decline  —  it’s  very  scary.” 

Moody’s  Investors  Services 
crunched  the 
numbers  for  that 
scenario  —  and  the 
results  aren’t  pretty 
for  the  biggest 
newspaper  chains. 
In  a  report  to  in¬ 
vestors,  Moody's 
identifies  three 
chains  as  having  the 
“greatest  potential 
rating  vulnerability”  should  a 
recession  hit:  Belo  Corp.,  The 
New  York  Times  Co.,  and 
Gannett  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  already 
downgraded  once  this  year 


by  Moody’s,  is  also  at  consid¬ 
erable  risk  to  further  down¬ 
grading  in  a  recession,  the 
agency  says.  And  like  Dow 
Jones,  Cox  Enterprises  is 
rated  as  “exposed”  to  a 
ratings  downgrade. 

The  Moody’s  report  doesn’t 
comment  on  the  effect  a  re¬ 
cession  would  have  on  all 
publicly  traded  newspaper 
companies,  but  its  lessons 
could  probably  be  applied  to 
all  but  the  most  conservative¬ 
ly  managed  chains. 

In  recent  years,  newspaper 
companies  have  increasingly 
taken  advantage  of  easy 
credit  to  fund  acquisitions, 
dividends,  and  share  buy¬ 
backs  in  hopes  of  propping  up 
sagging  stock  prices.  The 


combined  debt  load  and 
permanent  loss  of  revenue 
sources  would  make  recession 
all  the  more  painful  for  news¬ 
papers.  Says  analyst  John 
Puchalla,  an  assistant  vice 
president  at  Moody’s,  “They 
are  very  vulnerable,  especially 
since  they  have  raised  lever¬ 
age  in  the  last  three  to  five 
years.” 

If  there’s  good  news  for 
newspapers,  it’s  this:  Despite 
the  housing  collapse,  the 
liquidity  crunch,  and 
stubbornly  high  fuel  prices, 
Moody’s  chief  economist  John 
Lonski  rates  the  probability  a 
recession  will  actually  occur 
by  mid-2008  at  only  25%. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald  & 
Jennifer  Saba 


Moody’s  Assistant 
VP  John  Puchalla 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Dear  friends  and  associates  in  the  newspaper 
industry  and  media  buyers  across  North  America, 

This  annual  section  covers  the  state  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  and  community  newspaper  industry. 
Community  newspapers  continue  to  grow  and 
flourish,  despite  challenging  times.  In  fact,  we 
believe  that  there  has  never  been  a  better  time  to 
publish  community  newspapers. 

The  need  for  local  neighborhood  news  has  never 
been  greater  and  local  residents  turn  to  their  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  to  fill  this  critical  need.  Media 
buyers  understand  the  value  of  this  vital  connec¬ 
tion,  and  are  placing  more  and  more  major  sched¬ 
ules  with  suburban  and  community  newspapers. 

This  is  SNA's  seventh  year  producing  this  special 
report  in  conjunction  with  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
are  more  excited  than  ever  to  share  with  you  the 
news  of  our  industry,  the  launch  of  our  new 
national  advertising  network  and  our  sunny  out¬ 
look  for  the  future. 

In  this  section,  we  will  focus  heavily  on  LocalPoint 
Media,  a  new  national  advertising  network  owned 
by  twenty  community  newspaper  leaders. 
LocalPoint  Media  will  allow  national  media  buyers 
to  easily  place  advertising  in  thousands  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 


Canada  with  one  order  and  one  bill.  Reaching  the 
most  desirable  markets  in  North  America  has 
never  been  easier  for  national  brand  advertisers. 
The  suburban  and  community  newspaper  industry 
is  poised  to  make  the  most  of  this  amazing  growth 
opportunity.  We  hope  that  you  share  in  our  excite¬ 
ment. 

Last  year  we  reported  on  the  creation  of  SNA's 
media  buyer  resource  center,  www.snalocalpapers. 
com.  This  year  we  are  happy  to  report  that  the  site 
won  a  prestigious  international  award  from  IMNA 
for  best  promotion  of  the  newspaper  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  beating  out  some  of  the  largest 
metro  dailies  in  the  country.  This  comprehensive 
website  features  information  on  suburban  and 
community  newspapers,  from  advertiser  testimo¬ 
nials  and  videos  to  Belden  research  to  a  searchable 
member  database.  With  this  specialized  website, 
SNA  is  providing  a  valuable  resource  for  major 
advertisers  by  assisting  them  in  planning  with 
timely,  market-specific  information.  It  is  the  only 
website  of  its  kind. 

As  for  the  health  of  our  association,  SNA  is  having 
the  best  financial  year  in  its  history  after  six  years 
of  record  growth.  Over  40  new  members  repre 
senting  more  than  100  newspapers  have  joined 
SNA  in  2007,  bringing  total  membership  to  over 
2,100  papers.  SCAN,  the  Suburban  Classified 


Advertising  Network,  is  having  a  banner  year  aver¬ 
aging  more  than  40%  over  prior  year. 

Seven  years  ago,  SNA  was  a  small  association  with 
2.5  FTEs.  At  the  end  of  2007,  we  will  have  20 
employees  working  on  behalf  of  the  suburban  and 
community  newspaper  industry.  In  addition  to  the 
trade  association,  our  staff  runs  a  foundation 
charged  with  helping  members  adapt  in  a  multi- 
media  world  and  the  new  national  advertising 
network  mentioned  earlier.  These  are  exciting 
times  indeed. 

The  newspaper  industry  is  going  through  a  trans¬ 
formation.  Negative  news  reports  concentrate  on 
metro  daily  circulation  declines,  lower  earnings 
from  publicly-traded  companies  and  staff  reduc¬ 
tions.  Yet  the  bright  spot  of  the  industry,  the  story 
that  sometimes  seems  to  get  lost  in  all  of  this,  is 
that  community  newspapers  are  thriving.  And  the 
association  that  serves  them,  SNA,  is  thriving  too! 

If  you  publish  a  community  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  want  to  be  part  of  an  association  that 
promotes  innovation,  provides  industry  leadership 
and  will  help  you  grow  your  top  and  bottom  lines, 
give  us  a  call.  SNA  boasts  the  lowest  dues  and  con¬ 
ference  fees  in  the  industry  and  always  guarantees 
a  return  on  your  investment  or  your  money  back. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  M.  Lane 

President,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 


SNA  AT  A  GLANCE; 


Marlieting 

•  The  SNA  staff  makes  over  100  major  advertiser  presentations 
per  year  to  promote  the  value  of  community  newspapers. 

•SNA  conducts  several  research  projects  each  year  with 
industry  leaders  such  as  Belden  and  Borrell.  (In  2006,  the 
largest  research  study  was  conducted  with  over  8,500  phone 
interviews  in  16  states.) 

•  Last  year  SNA  launched  a  comprehensive  media  buyer 
resource  center  -  www.snalocalpapefs.com. 

•  In  2007,  SNA  arranged  over  30  roundtable  and  oneKjn-one 
meetings  with  major  retailers  and  advertising  agencies  for 
SNA  members  to  attend. 

•  SNA  acts  as  a  valuable  resource  to  countless  retailers  and 
advertising  agencies. 


Membership 

•  Over  2,100  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  members  of  SNA  Combined,  they  repre¬ 
sent  over  25  million  in  circulation. 

•  SNA  member  newspapers  are  the  dominant  source  of  local 
news  and  advertising  in  the  markets  that  they  serve. 

•  SNA  members  strive  to  provide  outstanding  local  news 
coverage  along  with  exceptional,  targeted  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  local  and  major  advertisers. 

•  Many  of  the  leading  newspaper  publshing  companies  in 
North  America  are  members  of  SNA 

Member  Services 

•  SNA  conducts  5  major  conferences  per  year  and  participates 
in  many  other  major  industry  conferences,  especially  those 
involving  retailers,  advertising  agencies,  dassified  related 
advertisers  and  interactive  media. 


Suburban  Publisher,  SNA's  newsletter,  is  published  monthly. 
Members  also  are  kept  informed  through  weekly  email 
blasts  and  have  the  opportunity  to  post  questions  and  share 
ideas  through  an  electronic  forum. 

SCAN  is  one  of  the  largest  dassified  networks  in  North 
America.  SNA  members  that  participate  receive  large  rebate 
checks  (totaling  more  than  $200,000  in  2006). 

Each  year,  SNA  conducts  many  tree  member  conference 
calls  relating  to  classified,  retail,  major  accounts,  online, 
circulation  and  editorial. 

In  2007,  SNA  developed  the  Interactive  Media  Alliance,  a 
separate  membership  entity  developed  to  assist  publishefs 
with  their  online  strategy.  Monthly  conference  calls  and 
webinars  promote  the  sharing  of  best  practices,  current 
research  and  innovative  ideas. 
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LocalPoint  Media  to  National  Advertisers: 
Suburban  &  Community  Newspapers  Are  Now  Easy  to  Buy 


billion  dollars  was  spent  in  newspapers  by  national  advertisers  last 
year  but  suburban  and  community  newspapers  received  a  very 
small  portion  of  this.  It  is  not  because  national  media  buyers  do  not  value  the 
reach  and  attractive  demographics  of  local  papers;  it  is  because  they  are  too 
difficult  to  buy. 

LocalPoint  Media  was  created  to  fill  this  need  and  make  it  easier  for  nation¬ 
al  brand  advertisers  to  use  hyper-local  products  to  reach  their  most  desirable 
markets. 

The  SNA  Board  of  Directors  developed  the  concept  at  the  annual  retreat 
held  earlier  this  year  and  in  record  time,  the  network  was  funded,  staffed  and 
on  the  street  selling. 

For  the  first  time,  advertisers  and  media  groups  can  gain  access  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
through  an  innovative  "one  order,  one  bill"  program.  And  newspapers  with 
limited  resources  can  finally  attract  attention  from  the  companies  that  make 
up  so  much  of  the  $7.5  billion  national  advertising  market. 

"There  has  never  been  a  national  network  to  sell  community  and  suburban 
newspapers,"  says  Larry  Green,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Pioneer  Press, 
the  community  newspaper  division  of  the  Sun-Times  Media  Group. 

"There's  a  huge  opportunity  out  there  to  give  advertisers  access  to  a 
market  they've  never  been  able  to  reach  before." 

In  the  past,  national  advertisers  and  local  newspaper  simply  weren't  able  to 


communicate  with  each  other  very  effectively,  says  G.  Charles  "Chuck"  Dix  II, 
president  of  Dix  Communications,  a  publisher  of  dailies  and  weeklies.  "It's  been 
very  hard  for  advertisers  to  buy  suburban  and  community  newspapers  from  an 
economic  and  time  standpoint,"  Dix  says. 

National  advertisers  are  used  to  dealing  with  large  metropolitan  dailies, 
which  are  now  struggling.  At  the  same  time,  "they're  looking  for  easier  ways  to 
access  affluent  markets  and  get  bigger  and  broader  numbers,"  says  Charles 
Pittman,  senior  vice  president  of  publishing  for  Schurz  Communications  Inc, 
which  publishes  about  20  publications  with  a  combined  readership  of  500,000. 

Suburban  and  community  newspapers  offer  just  what  advertisers  are  look¬ 
ing  for,  especially  in  a  world  of  fragmented  media  like  TV  and  radio.  "Local 
newspapers  still  offer  great  penetration  of  their  markets  with  many  offering 
over  70  percent  coverage,"  says  SNA  President  Nancy  Lane.  "And  the  product 
is  welcomed  into  the  home.  In  an  age  of  TiVo,  opt-out  emails  and  broadcast 
fragmentation,  community  newspapers  are  perfectly  positioned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  media  buyers.  Add  in  the  flexibility  of  geographical  zoning,  and  it  is 
a  compelling  story  for  any  advertiser." 

The  LocalPoint  Media  Network,  the  product  of  six  months  of  intensive  work 
earlier  in  2007,  debuted  this  past  summer.  Now,  advertisers  can  reach  any 
number  of  readers  in  virtually  any  configuration  of  newspapers  without  having 
to  contact  individual  publications.  And  they  can  reach  newspapers  whose  local 
content  keeps  them  strong  as  metropolitan  dailies  face  declining  readership. 
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PAPER'S  'ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME'  COVERAGE  SHINES 


One  might  assume  that  not  much  ever  happens  in  the  small  town  of  Gaylord,  Mich,,  which  newspaper  publisher  Jim 
Crisso  describes  as  being  near  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger  in  the  mitten  shape  of  Michigan's  lower  peninsula. 

After  all,  only  3,700  people  live  in  Gaylord,  part  of  a  tourist's  paradise  of  hunting,  fishing  and  golf.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  either  the  town  or  its  twice-weekly  newspaper  are  sleepy. 

Consider  the  year  2006,  when  one  of  the  biggest  news  stories  in  the  nation  hit  home. 

It  started  with  the  apparent  demise  of  a  local  high-school  student  in  an  Indiana  accident  involving  a  vanload  of  Michigan 
students.  The  Gaylord  Herald  Times  provided  extensive  coverage  of  her  death,  only  to  find  out  several  weeks  later  that  there 
had  been  a  shocking  case  of  mistaken  identity.  The  Gaylord  student  had  actually  survived  and  another  girl,  thought  alive, 
had  passed  away. 

The  paper  devoted  more  space  to  the  story  than  virtually  any  other  form  of  media,  filling  a  full  three  pages  in  its  first  issue 
after  the  revelation.  "While  the  family  wasn't  talking,  we  did  have  an  exclusive  with  the  minister  from  their  church  who 
accompanied  them  to  the  hospital,"  says  editor  Chris  Grosser.  "That's  part  of  what  community  journalism  is:  You  build  these 
bonds  with  everything  you  do." 

The  American  Press  Institute  judges  liked  the  newspaper's  commitment  to  the  “once-in-a-lifetime"  tale.  Covering  such  a  story 
is  a  real  test  of  a  great  community  paper,  and  the  Herald  Times  responded  to  the  challenge,"  the  judges  said. 

Crisso,  who's  retiring  this  year,  says  the  paper  had  no  other  choice  but  to  cover  the  story  extensively,  even  though  it  has  no 
competition. 

“Unlike  a  lot  of  publishers,  I  was  a  newsman  first  I  came  up  on  the  news  side  and  that's  my  passion,"  says  Crisso,  who 
began  his  career  in  1960  and  worked  for  several  dailies.  "We've  always  strived  to  put  out  the  best  news  product  possible." 
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'The  LocalPoint  Media  Network  will  represent  select  national  categories  of 
business  that  are  traditionally  underserved  by  community  newspapers,"  Lane 
says.  "Our  goal  is  to  make  it  easy  for  national  brand  advertisers  to  include 
suburban  and  community  newspapers  in  their  media  mix." 

As  Paul  Ginocchio,  an  industry  analyst  with  Deutsche  Bank,  told  SNA 
conference  attendees  earlier  this  year,  community  newspapers  would  "bene¬ 
fit  from  affiliation  with  national  networks  to  improve  reach,  traffic  and  ease  of 
buy  for  national  advertisers." 

Ginocchio  added  that  some  industries  are  underrepresented  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  pharmaceutical,  financial  services,  travel  and  luxury.  It's  no 
coincidence  that  those  categories  are  among  those  represented  by  the 
LocalPoint  Media  Network. 

The  national  categories  include  travel,  luxury,  financial,  automotive  manu¬ 
facturers  and  aftermarket,  pharmaceutical,  packaged  goods,  insurance,  health 
&  beauty,  technology,  telecom,  food  &  beverage,  pure-play  internet  and 
national  political.  The  network  will  not  represent  retail. 

All  suburban  and  community  newspapers  may  participate  in  the  LocalPoint 
Media  Network  regardless  of  their  ownership  or  SNA  affiliation. 

"Rate  collection  is  going  well  as  hundreds  of  newspapers  have  inputted 
their  rates  and  information  into  the  LocalPoint  database,"  Lane  says. 


"Marketing  materials  are  being  finalized  and  some  initial  sales  calls  have 
already  been  made.  Additional  staff  is  also  being  hired.  The  network  will  be 
running  at  full  speed  by  mid-October." 

The  LocalPoint  Media  Network  already  has  a  catchy  tagline  -  "National 
Advertising.  Delivered  Locally."  -  that  captures  the  essence  of  the  network.  It 
also  boasts  an  accompanying  value  proposition  -  "Local  Papers.  Local 
Websites.  One  Order.  One  Bill."  -  that  further  defines  its  mission. 

The  network  is  owned  by  19  newspaper  companies  and  SNI  (a  subsidiary 
of  SNA).  Full  owners  of  the  network  include:  ASP  Westward,  LP;  American 
Community  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.;  Dix 
Communications;  GateHouse  Media,  Inc.;  NPG  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Packet 
Publications;  Schurz  Communications,  Inc.;  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Rhode 
Island,  LLC;  and  Sun-Times  Media  Group  Fractional  owners  of  the  network 
include:  Aurora  Publishing  Company;  CrossRoadsNews,  Inc.;  Fayette 
Publishing  Inc.;  Holden  Landmark  Corporation;  Mile  High  Newspapers; 
Recorder  Community  Newspapers;  Red  Wing  Publishing  Co.;  Richner 
Communications  and  Rust  Communications. 

"The  network  will  get  the  word  out  and  focus  attention  on  us,"  says 
Pittman  of  Schurz  Communications."  We'll  get  a  chance  to  tell  our  story  to 
more  people  than  ever  before." 


A  better  way  to  climb  the 
Colorado  market 


Mile  High  Suburban  Press 


“Delivering your  customer  in  metro-Denver” 


•  One  buy,  one  bill  19  growing 
community  papers.* 

•  Delivering  better  educated  readers 
with  higher  household  incomes. 

•  Call  a  participating  member 
to  find  out  why  more  readers 
trust  community  newspapers  to  make 
their  buying  decisions.** 
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LOCALPOINrS  ZUNIGA  READY 
FOR  NEW  CHALLENGE 


Our  success  is  virtually  guaranteed.  After  all,  our  ownership  group  repre¬ 
sents  the  finest  community  paper  groups  in  the  country;  and  we  can't  go 
wrong  with  that  kind  of  support. 


Veteran  advertising  sales  director  Mike  Zuniga,  chief  operating  officer  of 
LocalPoint  Media,  is  looking  to  bring  millions  of  new  _ 
advertising  dollars  to  suburban  and  community  newspa- 
pers.  In  an  interview,  Zuniga  talked  about  his  back-  '  JT  ZjB 
ground  and  his  plans  for  the  SNA-affiliated  advertising  •f- 

network,  which  will  unite  national  media  buyers  with 
newspapers  and  websites. 


Q:  What  will  you  be  doing  in  your  new  role? 

A:  In  addition  to  running  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  network.  I'll  be  out 
selling  national  advertising  for  community  and  local  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 


Q:  Tell  us  about  your  experience  in  the  advertising  field. 

A:  I  have  almost  20  years  of  media  experience,  specializing  in  major  accounts 
and  in  national  sales.  I  was  national  sales  director  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Denver  Newspaper  Agency,  which  encompasses  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  The  Denver  Post. 


Q:  What  do  you  think  LocalPoint  IMedia  will  accomplish? 

A:  My  hopes  are  to  capture  some  of  those  billions  of  national  advertising 
dollars  and  bring  them  to  suburban  and  community  newspapers. 

Q:  What  is  the  network's  biggest  strength? 

A:  Simplicity.  Our  system  allows  us  to  go  to  national  advertisers  and  tell  them, 
"I  can  give  you  all  of  these  markets  with  one  order  and  one  bill."  The  network 
has  completely  simplified  being  able  to  buy  all  of  these  tremendous 
community  and  suburban  newspapers. 

We  can  create  a  full  market  buy  or  customize  it  to  whatever  the  advertis¬ 
er's  wants  and  needs  are. 


Q:  What  do  participating  papers  have  to  do? 

A:  You  do  not  have  to  be  an  SNA  member.  You  just  sign  the  service  agree¬ 
ment  and  provide  the  rates,  and  the  rest  is  up  to  us.  We've  made  it  very 
simple  for  the  papers  to  participate. 

Q:  What's  next  for  the  network? 

A:  The  launch  of  this  network  is  very  exciting  and  very  positive  for  our  indus¬ 
try  right  now,  and  we're  jumping  right  in. 

We're  going  to  be  hiring  new  staff  members  to  help  the  network  hit  the 
ground  running.  And  we  are  focusing  on  selling.  The  more  we  sell,  the  more 
revenues  we'll  bring  into  the  network,  and  the  more  people  we'll  be  able  to 
put  on  the  street. 


Isr  PlACI  /  MEIMSMPSI  OF  THE  YEAR 
THE  (MASON)  PULSE-JOURNAI,  MASON,  OH 
Cboiuoioh  MUMN-llSOO 

AAfe/ied  fcy:  Gw  Ohio  Newspapers  •  Ann 


SCHOOL  NEWS  ANCHORS 
STRONG  OHIO  WEEKLY 

n  Mason,  Ohio,  the  schools  are  news.  Big 
news. 

The  town  is  part  of  a  fast-growing  ring  of 
Cincinnati  suburbs  that  draws  parents 
attracted  by  its  top-notch  schools.  And  The 
(Mason)  Pulse-Journal  is  there  to  keep 
them  in  the  know. 

"All  of  our  weeklies  make  schools  priority 
number  one,"  says  publisher  Ann  Hoffman. 

"We're  the  most  definitive  source  of  educa¬ 
tion  information  and  coverage.  We  get  into 
the  classroom  and  celebrate  the  kids' 
achievements.  We're  very  much  about 
names  and  faces  in  the  paper." 

But  the  weekly  Pulse-Journal  doesn't  just  publish  stories  about  bake  sales  and 
spelling  bees.  Its  reporters  also  provide  in-depth  coverage  of  school-board 
politics  and  the  never-ending  efforts  to  boost  local  district  budgets  by  raising 
property  taxes. 

"Life  revolves  to  a  great  deal  around  what's  going  on  in  the  schools.  That's  why 
people  move  in  to  these  communities,"  Hoffman  says.  "They  move  out  here  for 
nice,  reasonably  priced  homes,  but  also  for  the  schools." 

School  athletics  is  another  major  focus  in  Mason,  and  the  Pulse-Journal  offers 
plenty  of  coverage  in  that  area,  including  sports  photos  that  the  SNA  judges 
lauded  as  "excellent." 

Of  course,  the  Pulse-Journal  newspapers  also  feature  other  news,  particularly 
about  local  government  and  quality-of-life  issues.  The  Mason  edition,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  follows  the  debates  over  growth  -  a  huge  issue  in  the  second-fastest-grow¬ 
ing  county  in  Ohio  -  and  the  revitalization  of  downtown. 

All  the  news  is  presented  through  attractive  pages  that  impressed  the  American 
Press  Institute  judges.  They  appreciated  the  "very  clean  layout  and  design"  and 
complimented  the  use  of  pull  quotes  and  breakout  boxes  to  "help  puil  readers 
into  the  story  and  give  information  at  a  glance." 

Hoffman  says  that's  exactly  the  point.  "We  emphasize  clean  design  and  quality 
execution.  You  think  about  your  reader  and  present  this  information  so  it's 
easily  grasped." 
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LocalPoint  Media:  The  Owners  Speak  Out 


It's  important  to  provide  a 
means  for  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  through  which  they 
can  efficiently  and  effectively 
purchase  advertising  in  sub¬ 
urban  and  community  news¬ 
papers. 

Without  a  professionally 
staffed  central  source  of 
information  and  rates  about 
the  newspapers,  it  is  unlikely 
that  those  customers  will  be 
able  to  even  consider  invest¬ 
ing  in  our  newspapers 
because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  current  process.  It  is  not 
efficient  for  them  to  deal 
with  single  markets  or  even 
small  groups. 

The  network  will  present  a 
large  enough  footprint  to 
make  a  significant  impact  on 
national  advertisers  and 
provide  them  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  regarding  a 
valuable  marketing  tool  they 
can  use. 

Kevin  Barry 

President  and  CEO 
ASP  Westward,  L.P. 
Houston,  TX 


As  more  and  more  nation¬ 
al  accounts  seek  to  reach 
the  valuable  audience  deliv¬ 
ered  by  suburban  and  com¬ 
munity  newspapers,  coupled 
with  continued  declining  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  major  metro 
daily  newspapers,  it  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  step  to  form  an  easy  to 
buy  network. 

SNA  is  a  proven  leader  in 
this  industry  and  is  definitely 
the  organization  to  affiliate 
with  on  such  a  project. 

Gene  Carr 

CEO 

American  Community 
Newspapers 
Dallas,  TX 


Advertisers  are  searching 
for  ways  to  make  their 
messages  resonate.  They're 
looking  for  tools  to  help 
them  move  more  merchan¬ 
dise  and  create  more 
turnover  in  inventory. 

To  reach  their  goals, 
advertisers  need  to  effective¬ 
ly  deliver  their  messages  by 
reaching  out  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  power  of 
print.  Joining  a  national  net¬ 
work  with  the  ease  of  buying 
makes  their  job  so  much 
easier,  and  having  this  tool 
that  has  been  proven  effec¬ 
tive  for  decades  will  help 
them  reach  their  sales  goals 
and  make  cash  registers  ring. 

Kraig  Cawley 

Croup  Publisher 
Sun  Publications 
NPG  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Kansas  City,  MO 


We  feel  that  community 
newspapers,  whether 
they  be  solid  weekly  editori¬ 
al  products  or  strong  local 
dailies,  have  stronger  reader- 
ship  and  very  solid  demo¬ 
graphic  when  compared  to 
their  rivals.  This  network  will 
be  a  way  for  them  to  be 
purchased  efficiently  and 
quickly. 

In  the  past,  the  world 
would  pass  advertisers  by  if 
they  tried  to  call  all  the  news¬ 
paper  networks.  Now,  we 
have  a  methodology  which 
will  allow  advertisers  to  be 
efficient  with  their  newspa¬ 
per  purchases  and  pay  for 
them  in  a  timely,  quick 
fashion. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  do 
this  because  we've  gotten  to 
the  point  where  we  need  to 
look  at  alternatives  to  what 
we've  done  before. 

G.  Charles  "Chuck" 

Dix  II 

President 

Dix  Communications 
Wooster,  OH 


There's  a  huge  opportuni¬ 
ty  out  there.  One  of  the 
things  the  SNA's  board  and 
marketing  committee  has 
heard  over  the  years  is  how 
difficult  it  is  for  national 
advertisiers  to  purchase 
suburban  and  community 
newspapers.  There  are  too 
many  of  them,  and  the 
market  is  so  fractional. 

Having  a  network  where 
there's  one  bill  and  one 
order  will  open  up  a  market 
they  haven't  had  access  to 
before. 

This  is  a  good  time 
because  we've  reached 
critical  mass  and  have  had 
the  leadership  at  the  SNA  to 
do  it.  In  the  market  in  gener¬ 
al,  we're  all  looking  for  new 
ways  and  better  ways  to 
serve  advertisers,  and  we've 
definitely  found  a  winner 
here. 

Larry  Green 

President  and  Publisher 
Pioneer  Press 
Sun-Times  Media  Group 
Glenview,  IL 
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We  think  the  national  net¬ 
work  offers  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  bring 
national  advertising  to  local 
community  newspapers. 

Other  agencies  have  tried 
to  do  this,  but  they  haven't 
been  focused  on  the  subur¬ 
ban  markets.  Now,  with  all 
the  changes  in  the  market, 
advertisers  are  noticing  that 
the  local  community  prod¬ 
ucts  continue  to  thrive. 

In  our  area,  we  have  a  lot 
of  decision  makers,  signifi¬ 
cant  buying  power  and  high 
demographics.  It’s  a  desir¬ 
able  market.  But  with  our 
size,  you  really  have  to  be 
aggregated  with  others  to 
garner  the  attention  of  some 
of  these  larger  buyers.  That's 
where  the  SNA  comes  in. 

Jim  Kilgore 

Publisher 

Packet  Publications 
Princeton,  NJ 


The  SNA  Board  identified 
the  creation  of  a  national 
advertising  network  as  critial 
issue  #1  at  our  annual  board 
retreat  earlier  this  year.  In  a 
very  short  period  of  time, 
nineteen  community  news¬ 
paper  companies  invested 
serious  dollars  to  make  this 
network  a  reality.  These 
investors  represent  some  of 
the  most  innovative  and  suc¬ 
cessful  community  newspa¬ 
per  companies  in  the  country. 

We  know  from  our  meet¬ 
ings  with  national  advertisers 
that  our  industry  is  difficult  to 
buy.  National  media  buyers 
want  to  reach  deeper  into 
markets,  especially  the  lucra¬ 
tive  suburbs.  We  are  thrilled 
to  be  able  to  offer  a  solution 
to  these  media  buyers.  And 
the  timing  of  such  a  venture 
has  never  been  better. 

Nancy  Lane 

President 

Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America 


We  believe  very  strongly 
in  community  news¬ 
papers,  but  we  do  not 
always  get  the  eye  of  the 
major  advertisers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  We  need  face  time  in 
front  of  these  advertisers  so 
we  can  tell  our  story.  We  felt 
that  joining  this  alliance 
would  do  just  that. 

Smaller  newspapers  are 
stronger  and  the  last  to  feel 
the  negative  impact  of 
what's  going  on  economical¬ 
ly  and  industry-wide.  To 
overlook  us  is  a  big  mistake. 

I  applaud  the  SNA  for 
taking  this  step.  The  voice  of 
the  national  network  will 
resonate  throughout  the 
industry. 

Charles  Pittman 

Senior  Vice  President  of 
Publishing 

Schurz  Communications 
Inc. 

South  Bend,  IN 


Gatehouse  Media  is 
proud  to  be  part  of  a 
network  that  represents  our 
active  growing  audience.  Our 
community  newspapers, 
websites  and  niche  products 
offer  great  opportunity  to 
national  advertisers. 

We  are  proud  to  partner 
with  Local  Point  Media  to 
deliver  our  value  message  to 
the  national  advertising 
community. 

Mike  Reed 

Chief  Executive  Officer 
Gatehouse  Media 
Fairport,  NY 


LocalPoint  Media  will  give 
national  and  regional 
advertisers  what  many  of 
them  have  been  missing  - 
the  ability  to  reach  high- 
demographic  readers  of 
local  newspapers  located 
outside  of  the  over-saturated 
metro  areas.  For  the  first 
time,  they'll  have  a  simple 
and  effective  way  to  reach 
hundreds  of  newspapers 
that  are  built  on  local  com¬ 
munity  news  content.  This  is 
a  major  step  forward  for  the 
industry,  and  we  are  thrilled 
to  be  part  of  such  an  innova¬ 
tive  and  promising  project. 

Jack  Robb 

Vice  President  of  Revenue 
Community  Newspaper 
holdings,  Inc. 
Birmingham,  AL 


LOCALPdNT 


National  Advertising.  Delivered  Locally. 


IVIEDIA 


For  more  information  about  LocalPoint  Media, 
visit  www.localpointmedia.com 
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GROWING  STAFF  REFLECTS  SNA  SUCCESSES 

A  I  Cupo  was  just  appointed  to  the  position  of  vice  president  of  operations 
for  SNA  after  serving  as  vice  president  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting.  In  an  interview,  he  talked  about  his  new  job  and 
the  growth  of  the  SNA  staff. 

Q:  What  does  your  new  position  entail? 

A:  A  much  more  prominent  role  in  the  day-to-day  opera 
tions  of  the  association  including  the  management  of  several 
new  full-time  staff  members.  This  new  restructuring  allows  us  to  plan  for  the 
future  while  keeping  a  close  eye  on  current  challenges. 

Q:  Why  is  the  SNA  growing  when  the  industry  faces  difficulties? 

A:  Our  portion  of  the  industry  remains  a  bright  spot.  The  suburban  and 
community  newspapers  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  day-to-day  lives  of  our 
readers;  providing  the  local  news  to  the  local  markets  they  serve.  Advertisers 
throughout  the  country  recognize  that  these  publications  are  the  heart  of  the 
community  and  are  more  interested  than  ever  in  the  local  advertising 
opportunities  they  present. 


SNA  is  growing,  in  part,  because  of  the  recognition  the  association  and  its 
members  have  received  for  the  work  being  done  with  advertisers  both  large 
and  small  throughout  North  America.  There  is  also  a  lot  of  positive  word  of 
mouth  right  now  regarding  the  association  as  a  whole.  Each  week  I'm  con¬ 
tacted  by  newspaper  representatives  interested  in  membership.  They  tell  me 
they  talked  to  one  of  our  existing  members  who  suggested  they  join  SNA. 

Q:  How  many  employees  does  the  SNA  have? 

A:  We  will  have  20  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q:  What  will  the  growth  of  the  staff  mean  for  members? 

A:  Additional  SNA  staff  allows  us  to  work  more  closely  with  our  members  in 
their  individual  markets  while  we  continue  to  introduce  new  and  exciting 
programs  and  services.  In  particular,  we  build  member  participation  through 
several  department  specific  alliances  including  an  interactive  media  alliance, 
a  retail  alliance,  a  classified  alliance  and  a  circulation  alliance.  All  of  these 
alliances  have  been  developed  to  recognize  and  overcome  the  challenges 
faced  by  managers  and  staff  in  each  of  these  departments.  A  larger  staff  also 
allows  us  to  prepare  for  the  challenges  that  will  inevitably  come  our  way  in 
the  future. 
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GAITHERSBURG,  MD 

Non-Dmues,  ORCUiAnON  22,501-37,500 

Published  by:  Post-Newsweek  Media,  Inc. 
Jim  Mannarino,  Publisher 
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TIGHT  LOCAL  FOCUS  SETS  MARYLAND 
WEEKLIES  APART 

The  Maryland  suburbs  around  Washington  DC  are  amazingly  diverse,  ranging  from  urban  and  suburban  towns  to  rural 
farming  communities.  But  dozens  of  them  share  one  thing  in  common:  a  top-notch  free  weekly  paper. 

A  whopping  35  editions  of  The  Gazette  serve  the  region,  and  each  one  is  dedicated  to  community  happenings.  "We  make 
sure  our  coverage  is  intensely  local,"  says  group  president  and  publisher  Jim  Mannarino.  "When  you  read  any  given  Gazette 
and  compare  it  with  another  Gazette,  the  first  10  tol5  pages  are  always  purely  local." 

How  local?  The  smallest  edition  goes  to  just  8,000  homes,  while  the  largest  editions  go  to  no  more  than  25,000-30,000 
homes.  In  a  unique  twist  The  Gazette  tends  to  set  the  boundaries  of  its  editions  so  they  fit  nearly  into  individual 
school  districts. 

"We  want  people  to  look  at  our  paper  and  see  stuff  about  their  kids'  schools  and  sports,  any  arts  or  events  going  on  over 
the  weekend,  fun  stuff  to  do,"  Mannarino  says. 

The  papers  aren't  afraid  of  tackling  tough  issues.  The  popularity  of  the  two  SNA  award-winning  editions,  in  Bethesda  and 
Chevy  Chase,  is  proof  of  that. 

“We've  developed  those  papere  to  be  so  focused  on  those  communities  that  our  readership  is  now  strongest  in  those 
markets.  You  have  a  very  educated  community,  people  who  read  the  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Washington  Post 
and  us.  They  read  us  because  there's  inforrration  they  won't  find  elsewhere,  information  about  the  community  and  the 
government  in  Bethesda  and  Chevy  Chase." 

The  American  Press  Institute  judges  appreciated  The  Gazette's  dedication  to  high-quality  jioumalism.  They  lauded  its 
"very  sophisticated  editorial  coverage  on  everything  from  local  news  to  business  and  features.  It  feels  like  a  national 
newspaper  without  losing  its  hometown  lengths  -  an  impressive  feat!" 

It's  hard  to  imagine  a  better  compliment 
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LESHER  AWARD  GOES  TO 
KANSAS  LUMINARY 

n  the  small  Kansas  college  town  of  Lawrence,  there 

than  Simons. 

For  decades,  the  Simons  clan  has  published  the 
World,  a  newspaper  respected  across 
the  country  for  its  high-quality 
journalism  and  innovative 
online  strategies.  Now,  editor 
and  publisher  Dolph  Simons 
Jr.  -  representing  the  third 
generation  of  leadership  at  the 
paper  -  has  been  honored  with  the  SNA's 
esteemed  Dean  S.  Lesher  Award,  a  lifetime 
achievement  award  recognizing  outstanding  lead¬ 
ership  within  the  community  and  suburban  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Dolph's  career  "is  a  hallmark  of  excellence  in 
each  criteria  of  the  Lesher  Award,"  writes  Jon  Rust, 
president  of  Rust  Communications  "He  is  a  media 
pioneer  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  award¬ 
winning  publisher  of  outstanding  newspapers,  a 
highly  respected  civic  benefactor  and  a  dedicated 
industry  leader.  He  is  also  a  man  of  powerful 
charisma  and  enlightenment,  whose  knowledge 
and  interests  exceed  the  newspaper  industry." 

Dolph,  who  is  also  chairman  of  The  World 
Company,  served  as  publisher  of  the  Journal- 
World  from  1962-2004  and  editor  from  1978  to 
present.  He  has  also  acted  as  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  the  Kansas  Press  Association,  an 
organization  that  just  recently  inducted  him  into  its 
Hall  of  Fame. 

He  was  a  juror  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  served  as  director  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (now 
Newspaper  Association  of  America)  and  also 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Dolph's  many  distinguished  achievements 
include  the  Colby  College  (Waterville,  Maine) 
annual  Elijah  Lovejoy  Award  for  "Outstanding 
Performance  in  Journalism  Achievement";  he  was 
also  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Law  degree. 

In  2006,  the  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce 
presented  him  with  their  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award, 
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in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence.  He  has  served  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  many  significant  groups,  from  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute,  a  not-for-profit  research  organization  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
may  be  no  bigger  name  to  the  Kansas  University's  International  Center  for  Ethics  in  Business,  to  the 
Central  Governing  Board  for  Children's  Mercy  Hospital  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
daily  Lawrence  Journal-  Dolph  will  receive  his  award  at  the  Awards  Banquet  held  during  the  2007 
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More  than  a  half  million  Seattle  suburbanites  could  tell  you  the  answer 
without  tilting  the  page.  Suburb  by  suburb,  our  newspapers  are  the  #1  source 
of  local  news  and  advertising. 

Are  the  metro  dailies  leaving  you  with  empty  circulation  in  your  key  areas? 
We've  got  you  covered  with  a  total  of  74  publications  and  2.5  million  weekly 
readers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Call  us  today  for  a  free  media  analysis. 
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SNA  Publishers'  and  Advertising  Directors'  Conference,  taking  place  from  Oct. 
2-5  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Dean  S.  Lesher  Award  has  recognized  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
suburban  and  community  newspaper  industry  since  1982,  when  the  award 
was  first  bestowed  upon  its  namesake.  Dean  S.  Lesher. 

Dolph  is  the  26th  recipient  of  SNA's  distinguished  award  whose  past 
winners  encompass  a  prominent  group  of  newspaper  men  and  women. 

SNA'S  HENDERSON  PROVIDES  CRUCIAL  LINK 
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For  years,  sales  and  marketing  expert  Tanya  Henderson  watched  the 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  from  afar,  impressed 
by  its  can-do  spirit  and  the  lightning-quick  creation  of  the 
LocalPoint  Media  Network. 

Last  month,  Henderson  was  named  the  SNA's  direc¬ 
tor  of  conferences  and  member  relations.  Now  she's  on 
the  SNA's  frontlines,  adding  her  own  extensive  experience 
to  the  association's  bullpen  of  top-notch  expertise. 

"As  the  SNA  continues  to  grow,  Tanya  will  be  a  crucial  link  between  our 
administrative  offices  and  members  in  the  field,"  says  SNA  President  Nancy 
Lane.  "We're  always  looking  to  provide  more  services  to  our  members  and 
better  conferences,  and  Tanya  has  the  perfect  background  to  help  us  move 
forward." 

Henderson,  who  has  nearly  20  years  of  newspaper  industry  experience, 
began  her  career  at  Lancaster  Newspapers  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  in  inside  sales  and 
then  as  sales  development  coordinator.  In  1993,  she  became  marketing 
services  manager  at  The  Grand  Rapids  Press  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  was 


promoted  to  handle  marketing  for  all  departments  of  the  newspaper. 

In  1999,  she  relocated  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  became  market  development 
manager  for  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  where  she  developed  training 
and  database  initiatives  for  both  advertising  and  circulation. 

In  April  of  2006,  she  was  promoted  to  sales  and  marketing  development 
director  for  Media  General,  the  Times-Dispatch's  corporate  owner.  Media 
General  has  three  metropolitan  newspapers  and  22  community  newspapers. 

"I  spent  most  of  my  time  developing  co-op  training,  database  prospecting 
and  direct  mail  training  programs  for  the  community  newspapers," 
Henderson  says. 

In  her  new  job,  Henderson  will  work  with  members  and  discuss  the  cur¬ 
rent  benefits  of  SNA  membership  as  well  as  get  feedback  on  potential  new 
member  benefits.  "I'd  like  to  offer  new  training  opportunities  to  members 
that  are  efficient  and  affordable,"  she  says.  "And  I  look  forward  to  making  the 
conferences  the  best  they  can  be." 


CIRCULATION  CONFERENCE 
FOCUSES  ON  READERS 
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hether  you're  a  publisher,  circulation  director  or  manager  of  home 
delivery,  single  copy  or  marketing,  the  annual  SNA  Circulation 
Managers  Conference  will  offer  something  for  you. 

Denise  Palmer,  publisher  and  president  of  The  Tampa  Tribune,  will  kick  off 
the  Nov.  13-14  conference  in  her  city  by  describing  the  cutting-edge  strategies 
that  have  allowed  her  newspaper  to  stay  successful. 

The  SNA  Circulation  Managers  Conference  will  also  offer  workshops  on 
these  topics; 

•  The  value  of  a  customer:  is  the  cost  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  equal  to  a  customer's  true  value? 

•  Electronic  editions:  should  they  be  free  or  paid? 

•  Effective  marketing  of  weekly  newspapers 

•  Cost-cutting  while  growing  revenue 

•  An  update  from  auditing  companies  ABC,  CAC 
and  CVC 

•  Solid  start  acquisition  campaigns 

•  Alternatives  to  postal  delivery 

•  What  would  our  mentors  say  about  our  current 
performance? 

•  Legal  issues  update 

•  Understanding  reader  satisfaction 

•  Making  a  major  change,  such  as  going  from 
paid  to  free  circulation 

And,  as  always,  the  conference  will  feature  a 
"Great  Ideas"  session  in  which  participants  put  their 
heads  together  for  some  extreme  brainstorming. 

It's  a  great  program  and  with  a  registration  fee  of 
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only  $199  for  first  attendee  and  $179  for  the  second,  it  is  a  bargain!  And,  it 
includes  most  meals.  Non-members  of  SNA  are  invited  to  attend  at  the 
member  price  simply  by  mentioning  this  article  on  the  registration  form. 

When  it  comes  to  conferences,  SNA  offers  this  promise:  When  you  send 
your  managers  to  SNA  conferences,  they  will  return  with  revenue-producing 
and/or  cost-cutting  ideas  that  will  make  an  immediate  impact.  SNA  will  ensure 
solid  programming  without  a  lot  of  fluff  or  downtime.  They  will  keep  fees  and 
hotel  costs  very  reasonable.  Now  more  than  ever,  circulation  managers  need 
motivation,  innovative  ideas  and  networking  with  peers.  Be  sure  to  send  them 
to  Tampa  this  November. 

For  the  complete  conference  program  and  registration  forms,  visit 
www.suburban-news.org. 


IN  A  WORD,  MANSI  SPELLS  SUCCESS 


When  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  needed  a  reputable  and 
reliable  company  to  run  back-shop  operations  for  its  new  national  ad 
network,  one  word  came  to  mind:  MANSI. 

Sure,  the  acronym  doesn't  flow  right  off  the  tongue.  But  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspaper  Services  Inc.  has  a  sterling  16-year  record  of  success  at  providing 
services  for  their  own  huge  network  and  more  recently  for  other  large  nation¬ 
al  networks  such  as  NNN  (National  Newspaper  Network). 

"We're  very  excited  about  our  partnership  with  the  LocalPoint  Media 
Network,"  says  vice  president  of  sales  Lisa  Knight.  "The  timing  is  great  as 
advertisers  are  looking  more  toward  community  newspapers." 

The  arrangement  is  simple:  the  network's  sales  representatives  will  sell  ads, 
and  then  MANSI  -  an  affiliate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Association  - 
will  step  in.  "They'll  come  to  us  and  we'll  be  warehousing  ail  their  data  about 
member  papers  and  generating  orders  that  will  go  out  to  all  the  papers.  We'll 
be  handling  invoicing  and  tear  sheet  collection  as  well." 

MANSI  will  also  make  sure  the  one-order,  one-bill  system  works  perfectly. 
"We've  done  this  kind  of  work  in  the  past,"  Knight  says,  "and  we're  thrilled 
to  continue  making  a  difference  in  the  newspaper  business." 


Local  News. 
Local  Audience. 
Major  Impact. 


Nobody  does  local  like  GateHouse  Media. 

(ialt-Hi)Us»-  Mi'dia  lurn-ntly  st-rves  a  l<K.al  auilit-no-  <>f 
niiiri-  Ilian  1 0  million  n-adt  rs  pt-r  week  across  20  states 
IhrouKli  a  lairtfolio  of  priKlucts  that  includes  more  than 
400  community  publications  and  230  websites 


GateHouse  Media  is  committed  to  providinu 
readers  with  relevant,  community-basi-d 
journalism  and  advertisers  with  a 
cost-effective.  tarKeti-d  alternative  5i 

to  major  im-tro  dailies. 


GateHouse  Media 


To  learn  more  visit  us  at  www  gatehousemedia.com 
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Published  by:  Paper  Publications 

Pubkh^:  Ed  Celia  Weir^ob 


BROOKLYN  WEEKLrS  MOXIE 
IMPRESSES  JUDGES 

sprawling  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  is  destined  to  be  built  in 
the  New  York  City  borough  of 
Brooklyn,  and  locals  know  just 
where  to  turn  for  the  most  in-depth 
and  aggressive  coverage:  their  local 
weekly  paper. 

Not  the  New  York  Times,  the  New 
York  Post  or  the  Daily  News. 

Instead,  readers  snap  up  copies  of 
The  Brooklyn  Paper  to  hear  the 
latest. 

"We  call  ourselves  Brooklyn's  real 
newspaper,"  says  editor  Gersh 
Kuntzman.  "A  lot  of  times,  newspa¬ 
pers  just  print  press  releases  from 
the  politicians,  even  with  the  typos. 

We  don't  do  that,  and  our  publish¬ 
ers,  Ed  and  Celia  Weintrob,  aren't 
owned  by  those  politicians.  We  are  independent." 

Brooklynites,  never  known  for  being  shy  and  retiring,  appreciate  The  Brooklyn 
Paper's  scrappy  spirit.  The  circulation  of  the  newspaper  has  reached  70,000, 
spread  through  six  editions  in  10  major  neighborhoods. 

The  Brooklyn  Paper's  strong  writing  and  "colorful"  and  "accessible  and 
reader-friendly"  classifieds  impressed  the  American  Press  Institute  judges.  But 
they  were  especially  blown  over  by  the  coverage  of  the  so-called  Atlantic  Yards 
project. 

'The  Brooklyn  Paper's  aggressive,  readable  coverage...  stood  out,"  the  judges 
said,  adding  that  the  graphic  elements  helped  readers  understand  the  issues. 

'We  looked  at  the  project  fairly  critically  -  the  numbers,  environmental  impact, 
and  so  on,”  Kuntzman  says.  "For  that  kind  of  coverage,  we  have  been  criticized 
by  the  power  elite  of  Brooklyn  that  has  gotten  on  board  in  support  of  this 
project." 

The  award  is  a  great  distinction,  Kuntzman  says.  "It  is  very  vindicating  to  know 
that  people  in  the  newspaper  industry  singled  out  our  Atlantic  Yard  coverage  as 
worthy  of  being  honored,”  he  says.  “It  was  exactly  what  journalism  is  supposed 
to  be.  We're  supposed  to  be  critical,  not  read  a  press  release  and  say.  That 
sounds  great.'  We're  supposed  to  check  it  out." 

That's  exactly  what  The  Brooklyn  Paper  has  done,  and  it's  clearly  a  key  to  its 
success. 
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1st  Place  Winners 

Up  to  1 0,000  Non-Daily 
Gaylord  Herald  Times,  Gaylord,  Ml, 
Schurz  Communications,  Inc. 

10,001 -22,500  Non-Daily 

The  Pulse-Journal  (Mason  edition). 

Mason,  OH,  Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

22,501-37,500  Non-Daily 

The  Gazette  (Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 

editions),  Gaithersburg,  MD, 

Post  Newsweek  Media,  Inc. 

Over  37,500  Non-Daily 
The  Brooklyn  Paper,  Brooklyn,  NY, 
Brooklyn  Paper  Publications 
Under  30,000  Daily 
Lawrence  Journal-World, 

Lawrence,  KS,  The  World  Company 
Over  30,000  Daily 
Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  MA, 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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2nd  Place  Winners 

Cambridge  Chronicle,  Needham,  MA, 
Community  Newspaper  Company/ 
GateHouse  Media,  Inc. 
Homewood-Flossmoor  Star, 

Tinley  Park,  IL,  Sun-Times  News  Group 
The  Gazette  (Frederick  City), 
Gaithersburg,  MD, 

Post  Newsweek  Media,  Inc. 

Canton  Observer,  Livonia,  Ml, 
Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers/ 
Gannett  Company,  Inc. 

The  Beacon  News,  Aurora,  IL, 
Sun-Times  News  Group 
The  Record,  Stockton,  CA, 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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DEADLY  GAME  OF  TAG 
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3rd  Place  and 

Honorable  Mention  Winners 

Boulder  City  News,  Henderson,  NV, 
Greenspun  Media  Group/The  News, 
Community  Newspapers  of  Nevada 
The  Western  Star,  Lebanon,  OH;> 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing 
The  Pulse-Journal, 

(West  Chester  edition). 

Liberty  Township,  OH, 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

Southeast  Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau, 

MO,  Rust  Communications 

Sierra  Vista  Herald,  Sierra  Vista,  AZ, 

Wick  Communications  Company 

Daily  Southtown, Tinley  Park,  IL, 

Sun-Times  News  Group 

The  Enterprise,  Brockton,  MA, 

GateHouse  Media,  Inc. 
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EDUCATION,  RESEARCH  KEEP 
SNA  FOUNDATION  BUSY 

Susan  Karol  became  executive  director  of  the  SNA 
Foundation,  the  SNA's  non-profit  arm,  in  2006.  In  an 
interview,  she  talked  about  the  foundation's  rebirth  and 
its  outreach  to  suburban  and  community  newspapers. 

Q:  What  does  the  SNA  Foundation  do? 

A:  We're  a  charitable  trust  designed  to  help  the  suburban  and  community 
newspaper  industry  better  serve  their  local  communities  in  a  multi-media 
world.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  education  and  research,  helping  newspapers  not 
only  sustain  their  role  as  the  leading  providers  of  local  information  but  also 
grow  as  readers  access  information  in  different  ways. 

Q:  What  has  the  foundation  been  doing  over  the  last  few  years? 

A:  The  foundation  has  existed  since  2001,  and  SNA  President  Nancy  Lane 
began  a  revitalization  process  in  June  2005.  She  convened  a  new  board  to 
create  a  new  direction  for  the  foundation. 

We  worked  very  hard  over  the  next  year  and  a  half  to  create  a  mission 
statement  and  to  identify  some  research  and  other  initiatives  that  could 
become  part  of  that  mission.  One  of  our  biggest  projects  was  the  2006  SNA 
Foundation/Belden  Community  Website  Research  Project.  The  foundation 
was  also  a  sponsor  of  the  American  Press  Institute's  Newspaper  Next  trans¬ 
formation  project. 

Q:  What  has  the  foundation  done  with  the  information  from  the 
Belden  research  about  the  best  practices  of  successful  suburban  and 
community  newspaper  websites? 

A:  I  have  been  on  the  road  speaking  at  various  industry  conferences  all  over 
the  country,  talking  about  what  came  out  of  our  research.  Several  communi¬ 
ty  newspaper  websites  emerged  from  the  study  as  best  practices. 

We've  been  out  talking  about  what  we  can  learn  from  these  best  practices. 


especially  for  people  in  community  and  suburban  newspapers  who  need 
guidance,  some  role  models  to  see  what's  going  on,  to  help  them  in  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  digital  strategies.  I  also  created  a  handout  called  Best  Practice 
Websites:  The  Follow-up  Report,  which  details  many  aspects  of  these  web 
operations.  The  report  is  available  on  the  SNA  website. 

Q:  What  sort  of  lessons  are  you  disseminating? 

A:  The  big  message  was  this:  Do  something  on  the  web.  In  our  presenta¬ 
tions,  we  showed  that  there  are  a  lot  of  best-practice  strategies  that  you  can 
do  without  a  ton  of  money.  It's  important  for  people  to  understand  that  this 
is  a  way  to  make  yourself  stronger  in  the  communities  you  serve  and  not 
weaken  the  print  product. 

Q:  What  does  the  future  hold  for  the  foundation? 

A;  We're  working  to  attract  funding  that  will  allow  us  to  create  more  exten¬ 
sive  educational  programs  to  help  suburban  and  community  newspapers 
continue  to  evolve  as  information  needs  change  in  local  communities. 

We're  also  working  on  developing  our  website.  We  want  to  establish  a  strong 
awareness  for  the  foundation  as  an  entity  unto  itself  as  well  as  being  a  part  of 
SNA.  The  more  people  know  about  us  and  our  purpose,  the  more  impact  we 
can  have  within  the  industry. 

ASSOCIATION  TO  LAUNCH  "SNA  UNIVERSITY" 

uburban  Newspapers  of  America  has  plans  to  launch  an  online  educa¬ 
tional  resource  center,  SNA  University,  in  early  2008. 

SNA  University  will  serve  as  a  comprehensive  resource  center  accessible 
online,  with  training  and  educational  tools  related  to  all  aspects  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  suburban  newspaper  industry.  Topics  will  encompass  both  print 
and  multi-media,  in  the  areas  of  editorial,  display  advertising,  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  interactive,  circulation/distribution,  marketing,  niche  publishing,  gener¬ 
al  management,  and  more.  Content  on  SNA  University  will  be  gathered  from 


■  SNA  FOUNDATION  MISSION  STATEMENT 


To  provide  information  which  guides  community  and  suburban  newspaper  publishers  to  better  identify  and  better  fulfill 
the  future  communication  needs  in  changing  communities  through  research  and  education. 

ABOUT  THE  SNA  FOUNDATION 

j  The  SNA  Foundation  is  affiliated  with  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA),  the  largest  suburban  and  community  newspaper  trade  association  in 
j  North  America,  representing  over  2,100  newspapers.  The  SNA  Foundation  concentrates  solely  on  suburban  and  community  markets,  versus  many 
other  organizations  that  focus  their  efforts  on  large  metropolitan  dailies.  We  believe  that  community  newspaper  markets  face  different  challenges 
j  and  opportunities,  and  the  foundation  seeks  to  help  local  publishers  prepare  for  the  future.  The  SNA  Foundation  is  a  501  (c)  3  charitable  trust  and  all 
i  donations  are  tax  deductible. 
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a  variety  of  sources,  including  SNA  members,  industry  best  practices,  SNA 
conference  presentations,  and  education  and  industry  partners. 

The  goal  of  SNA  University  will  be  to  provide  association  members,  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  with  a  one-stop  online  tool  for  easily  accessing  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  publishers  and  staff  across  departments  with  their  ongoing 
training  needs.  The  site  will  continually  evolve,  as  new  content  and  features 
are  incorporated  over  time,  such  as  self-directed  learning  programs,  timely 
webinars,  discussion  forums  and  blogs. 

According  to  SNA  President,  Nancy  Lane,  "The  SNA  Board  identified  the 
creation  of  SNA  University  as  one  of  the  top  three  critical  issues  to  address 
this  year.  We  are  excited  to  be  moving  forward  with  this  important  project,  as 
we  know  that  suburban  and  community  publishers  have  a  need  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  yet  inexpensive  training.  SNA  is  proud  to  serve  the  industry  by  developing 
accessible  educational  content  through  SNA  University." 

During  the  next  several  months,  SNA  University  website  functionality  and 
content  will  be  developed.  Launch  is  expected  in  the  first  quarter  of  2008. 

TRANSFORMATION  IS  KEY  AT 
CLASSIFIED  CONFERENCE 

ewspaper  companies  are  reinventing  themselves  during  this  period  of 
great  innovation.  The  classified  department  in  particular  is  going  through 
dramatic  change.  SNA  will  address  these  changes  at  its  annual  Classified 
Managers'  Conference.  From  Nov.  14-16  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  North  America's  most 
innovative  and  successful  classified-ad  gurus  will  share  their  stories  about 


everything  from  strengthening  online  sales  to  consolidating  call  centers. 

Other  topics  will  include: 

•  Soliciting  great  ideas  and  homegrown  initiatives  from  your  own 
employees 

•The  outlook  and  tips  for  real-estate,  automotive  and  recruitment 
advertising 

•  Making  choices  about  online  advertising  pricing:  Should  newspapers 
offer  a  la  carte  or  package  deals? 

•  Legal  update  for  classified  managers 

•  Meeting  the  challenge  from  sites  like  Craigslist 

•  The  growth  in  classified  ad  directories 

The  conference  boasts  participation  from  some  of  the  top  classified 
managers  in  the  country,  recruitment  and  real  estate  advertisers  and  experts 
in  many  classified-related  fields.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference  will 
be  the  annual  Borrell/SNA  Recruitment  Outlook  for  2008.  CEO  Gordon 
Borrell  will  deliver  this  year's  report  with  an  emphasis  on  opportunity  areas 
for  community  publishers.  Four  respected  recruitment  agency  executives  will 
also  be  on  hand  to  address  changes  and  expectations  for  2008.  A  panel  of 
real  estate  brokers  will  address  the  current  challenging  environment  and 
discuss  their  plans  for  the  future. 

There  will  be  lots  of  practical  information  too,  like  a  panel  addressing 
directory  opportunities.  As  always,  the  conference  will  also  focus  heavily  on 
interactive  opportunities.  The  program  is  innovative,  inspiring  and  sure  to 
generate  immediate  revenue  upon  return  to  the  office. 

This  conference  will  provide  the  tools  you  need  to  transform  your  depart¬ 
ment.  Attendees  will  dive  deep  into  new  concepts,  hot  trends  and  best  prac- 
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A  lot  can  change  in  half  a  century 


REGIONAL  STORY  PAYS  DIVIDENDS  IN  KANSAS 

The  Lawrence  Journal-World  isn't  just  the  voice  of  the  small  college  town  that  it  calls  home,  or  even  of  the  town  and  its 
immediate  neighbors.  Instead,  the  editors  at  the  Journal-World  consider  themselves  the  representatives  of  all  of  south¬ 
east  Kansas.  So  when  they  created  a  groundbreaking  series  about  the  environmental  catastrophe  unleashed  by  decades  of 
strip  mining,  they  had  no  question  about  including  parts  of  the  region  that  the  paper  doesn't  reach. 

The  series,  called  "A  Scar  on  Kansas,"  spawned  legislation  in  both  houses  of  Congress  to  help  property  owners  whose 
houses  were  collapsing  into  the  ground.  'VJe  were  proud  of  this  story  because  we  were  able  to  help  people  in  Kansas,"  says 
managing  editor  Dennis  Anderson.  "We  look  at  ourselves  as  a  community  paper,  but  also  Kansas's  paper." 

Not  bad  for  a  newspaper  whose  circulation  is  just  under  20,000.  American  Press  Institute  judges,  not  surprisingly,  were 
impressed  with  the  Journal-World's  hustle,  giving  it  "high  marks  for. . .  enterprise"  and  applauding  its  "good  news  selections, 
interesting  stories,  and  good  use  of  images  throughout." 

The  Journal-World  is  about  much  more  than  the  printed  product,  however.  The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  on 
the  web,  and  it  posted  video  interviews,  slide  shows  and  360-degree  panorama  views  in  its  online  package  about  the  impact 
of  strip  mining.  Everything  was  available  for  free  with  no  requirement  for  registration  except  for  those  who  wish  to  leave 
comments. 

'The  Internet  is  where  people  are  going  to  be  getting  their  news,"  Anderson  says.  "It  just  opens  up  a  great  opportunity  for  us 
to  become  even  more  essential  and  vital  to  our  community  as  a  way  for  people  who  live  here  to  interact  and  communicate." 
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Journal  Register  Company 
The  Times  Herald 

BEST  ROP  ADVERTISING  SECTION 
2nd  Place 


Metroland  Media  Group, 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Black  Press,  Ltd./ 

Cleveland  Jewish 

Ltd./Durham  Division 

Suburban  Journals 

Lower  Mainland 

Publication  Company 

Oshawa/Whitby/Clarington 

of  Greater  $t.  Louis 

Chilliwack  Progress 

Cleveland  Jewish  News 

This  Week 

BEST  CLASSIFIED 

BEST  PUBLIC  SERVICE/ 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 

BEST  KIDS  PUBLICATIONS 

PROMOTION 

COMMUNITY  EVENT  PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 

(NICHE  PRODUCT) 

3rd  Place 

2nd  Place 

1st  Place 

1st  Place 

Consumers  News  Service 
ThisWeek  Community 
Newspapers 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
2nd  Place 


Post  Newsweek 
Media,  Inc. 

The  Gazette 

BEST  BUSINESS 
PUBLICATION  OR  BUSINESS 
SPECIAL  SECTION 
1$t  Place 


Community  Journals,  LLC 
At  Home 

BEST  HOMES  PUBLICATION  OR 
HOMES  SPECIAL  SECTION 
1st  Place 


Antelope  Valley 
Newspapers.  Inc. 

Antelope  Valley  Press 

BEST  ROP  ADVERTISING  SECTION 
1st  Place 


New  York  Times 
Regional  Media  Group 
The  Ledger 

BEST  CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION 
1st  Place 


Miwne  &  Garden 
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Recorder  Community  Newspapers 
The  Bemardsviile  News 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST  PROMOTION 
SPECIAL  SECTION 
3rd  Place 


Community  Newspaper 
Holdings.  Inc. 

The  Danville  News 

BEST  PROMOTION  TO  BUILD 
CIRCULATION  AND/OR  READERSHIP 
3rd  Place 


Gold  Country  Media 
Auburn  Journal 
BEST  ROP 

ADVERTISING  SECTION 
Honorable  Mention 


Chesapeake  Publishing 

Company 

Cecil  Whig 

BEST  CLASSIFIED 

SPECIAL  SECTION 

2nd  Place 


Journal  Community 
Publishing  Group 
Ponte  Vedra  Recorder 

BEST  HOMES  PUBLICATION  OR 
HOMES  SPECIAL  SECTION 
2nd  Place 
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TO  ALL  2007  WINNERS! 


For  a  complete  listing  of  all  awards, 
visit  www.suburban-news.org. 
Newspaper  Group 
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ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OE  THE  YEAR 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
or  THE  YEAR 


CLASStriED  MANAGER 
or  THE  YEAR 


KEVIN  JONES 

American  Publishing  Company 
St.  Louis  Amorican 
St.  Louis,  MO 
1st  Place,  Non-Daily 


JIM  MURPHY 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 
The  Post-Star 
Glen  Falls.  NY 
1st  Place,  Daily 


KIM  WELTY 

Capital  Gazette  Communications 
Captial  Gazette  Newspapers 
Annapolis,  MD 

1st  Place,  All  Classes  Combined 


American  Community  Newspapers,  Inc 

American  Publishing  Company 

Anteebo  Publishers 

Antelope  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc 

ASP  Westward,  LP/Houston  Community 

Newspapers 

Black  Press,  Ltd^BC  North  &  BC  South 
Capital  Gazette  Communications 
Chesapeake  Publishing  Company 
Cleveland  Jewish  Publication  Company 
Community  Journals,  LLC 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc 
Consumers  News  Service 
Copyboy  Publications 
East  Bay  Newspapers 
Fayette  Publishing,  Inc 
Gannett  Company,  Inc 
Gatehouse  Media,  Inc/Liberty  Suburban 
Chicago  Newspapers 
Gold  Country  Media 
Great  West  Newspaper  Group 
Greenspun  Media  Group/The  News, 
Community  Newspapers  of  Nevada 
Holden  Landmark  Corporation 
Journal  Community  Publishing  Group 
Journal  Register  Company 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Metroland  Media  Group.  Ltd. 

New  York  Times  Regional  Media  Group 
Ottaway  Newspapers 
Patuxent  Publishing  Company 
Peak  Publishing,  Ltd. 

People  Newspapers 

Post  Newsweek  Media,  Inc 

Press  Publications 

Queens  Publishing  Corporation/ 

TimesLedger  Newspapers 

Recorder  Community  Newspapers 

Review  Publishing,  LP. 

Richner  Communications,  Inc 
Rust  Communications 
Schurz  Communications,  Inc 
Shaw  Newspapers/NorthWest  News 
Group  of  Greater  Chicago 
Shore  Publishing,  LLC 
Small  Newspaper  Group 
Sun-Times  News  Group 
The  EXPLORER  Newspapers 
The  World  Company 


Queens  Publishing  Corporation/ 
TimesLedger  Newspapers 
Bayside  Times 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
1st  Place 


The  World  Company 
Lawrence  Journal-World 

BEST  PUBLIC  SERVICE/COMMUNITY 
EVENT  PROMOTION 
3rd  Place 


American  Community 
Newspapers.  Inc. 
Leesburg  Today 

BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
Honorable  Mention 


American  Publishing  Company 
St.  Louis  American 
BEST  PUBLIC  SERVICE/COMMUNITY 
EVENT  PROMOTION 
1st  Place 


Fayette  Publishing.  Inc. 
The  Citizen  Newspapers 
BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
1st  Place 


Gannett  Company.  Inc. 
Livonia  Observer 
BEST  PUBLIC  SERVICE/ 
COMMUNITY  EVENT  PROMOTION 
Honorable  Mention 


Sun-Times  News  Group 
The  Daily  Southtown 
BEST  BUSINESS  PUBLICATION  OR 
BUSINESS  SPECIAL  SECTION 
3rd  Place 


Peak  Publishing.  Ltd. 
Powell  River  Peak 

BEST  AO  SERIES 
1st  Place 


Patusent 

Publishing  Company 
ChesapeakeHome  Magazine 

BEST  REAL  ESTATE  OR  HOMES 
PUBLICATION  (NICHE  PRODUCT) 
1st  Place 


The  Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network  sponsored  the  2007  Advertising  A  Promotions  Contest. 

To  learn  more  about  membership  in  SNA  or  to  participate  in  the  Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network, 
call  Al  Cupo,  Vice  President  •  Operations  at  888-486-2466. 
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V  TOP  ANALYST:  AD  NETWORK  MEETS  A  NEED 


Paul  Ginocchio,  a  publishing  industry  analyst  with  Deutsche  Bank  Securities,  says  the  LocalPoint  Media  Network  holds  plenty  of 
promise: 

There's  a  whole  group  of  advertisers  who  have  had  a  difficulty  buying  newspapers,  and  this  will  open  up  new  avenues  to  them. 
The  LocalPoint  Media  Network  creates  an  easy,  one-bill,  one-price,  one-contact  buy  that  alleviates  the  issues  that  we've  heard  about 
newspapers  being  hard  to  buy,  that  they're  local  and  haven't  networked  among  themselves. 

Advertisers  will  like  the  fact  that  they'll  get  better  penetration  into  some  of  the  suburbs  and  demographics  that  they  couldn't  get 
in  the  major  metros.  For  the  newspapers,  it  should  offer  new  incremental  dollars  from  advertisers  they  couldn't  reach  previously. 


tices  for  today's  challenging  times.  Return  on  investment  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back! 

The  complete  conference  brochure  and  registration  materials  are  available 
at  wvwv.suburban-news.org.  Registration  fees  are  only  $395  and  include  many 
meals. 

SNA  FOUNDATION  TO  RECEIVE 
KNIGHT  FOUNDATION  GRANT 

he  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  has  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA)  Foundation  for  a  new  commu¬ 
nity  journalism  e-learning  initiative.  The  SNA  Foundation  will  partner  with  The 
Poynter  Institute's  News  University  (NewsU)  to  develop  e-courses  that  will  be 
free  of  charge  to  participants  and  designed  specifically  to  help  suburban  and 
community  journalists  make  the  transformation  to  a  multi-media  world. 

Susan  Karol,  Executive  Director  of  the  SNA  Foundation,  believes  "there  is  a 
need  to  help  community  publishers  get  up  to  speed  fast;  to  transform  in 
order  to  best  serve  the  information  needs  of  local  residents  in  a  digital  age.  In 
doing  so,  local  publishers  will  help  fill  a  public  need  for  up-to-date,  compre¬ 
hensive  online  community  resources." 

Web-based  learning  will  allow  local  editors,  reporters,  photographers,  and 
publishers  to  address  their  training  needs  as  their  schedule  allows.  This 
includes  self-directed  e-courses,  webinars,  and  other  one-to-one  methods  to 
help  them  extend  their  print  presence  to  the  web. 

The  SNA  Foundation  will  work  in  cooperation  with  NewsU  on  course  devel¬ 
opment,  ongoing  refinement,  and  user  feedback.  Howard  Finberg,  The 
Poynter  Institute's  Director  of  Interactive  Learning,  is  very  supportive  of  the 
new  partnership.  "It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  SNA  Foundation  is  the  appropri¬ 
ate  organization  with  which  to  collaborate  on  e-learning  courses  aimed  specif¬ 
ically  at  hyper-local  publishers  in  suburbs  and  small  communities.  And, 
through  our  proven  NewsU  e-learning  platform,  Poynter  brings  the  ability  to 


aggregate  and  broaden  the  audience,  and  to  serve  busy  journalists  who  are 
tied  to  their  desks." 

Content  will  consist  of  community  journalism  case  studies,  as  well  as 
simulations.  Specialized  courses  are  needed,  as  local  newspaper  publishers 
face  different  challenges  and  opportunities  than  their  metro  counterparts  and 
often  cannot  relate  to  examples  from  the  metro  world. 

For  example,  one  important  issue  for  many  weekly  print  publications  is  that 
they  have  maintained  a  weekly  publishing  cycle  online  as  well.  A  transforma¬ 
tion  is  needed  in  the  weekly  newspaper  industry;  that  is,  weeklies  in  print  can 
become  dailies  online.  For  the  first  time,  weekly  newspapers  can  be  in  the 
breaking-news  business  with  their  online  offerings. 

Publishers,  editors,  and  journalists  at  suburban  and  community  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  encouraged  to  learn  how  to  extend  their  influence  and  relevance 
from  print  onto  the  web.  The  e-courses  will  help  them  to  better  understand 
how  to  think  differently  about  serving  their  communities  online  versus  just  on 
paper.  Smaller  publishers  can  think  big,  leverage  their  influence  and,  thus, 
serve  their  communities  in  bigger  and  more  relevant  ways. 

Nancy  Lane,  SNA  President,  is  equally  enthusiastic  about  the  project.  "We  are 
delighted  that  the  Knight  Foundation  has  approved  this  grant  and  we  thank 
them  for  funding  this  project.  We  are  especially  excited  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  The  Poynter  Institute  on  such  a  worthwhile  endeavor.  Community 
newspaper  editors  will  now  have  quality  e-learning  opportunities  available  to 
assist  them  as  they  serve  their  communities  in  a  multi-media  world." 

In  addition  to  working  with  NewsU,  the  foundation  will  hire  a  part-time  staff 
member  with  a  background  in  community  journalism  to  help  SNA  members 
and  other  community  and  suburban  newspaper  journalists  make  the  most  of 
their  e-learning  experience.  In  addition  to  promoting  the  new,  targeted 
e-courses  to  the  industry,  this  individual  will  develop  follow-up  discussion 
groups  and  forums  (via  online  and  conference  calls),  educational  materials, 
and  conference  presentations  to  go  beyond  individual  training.  The  goal  is  to 
proactively  facilitate  the  development  of  a  virtual  local  journalism  community. 

With  this  new  SNA  Foundation  program,  suburban  and  community  news- 
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papers  will  be  better  equipped  to  transition  from  print  to  multi-media,  and 
smaller  newspapers  can  become  bigger  players  online.  As  a  result,  they  will 
build  relevant  public  conversation,  and  help  local  residents  to  be  even  more 
informed  and  connected  to  their  communities. 

The  SNA  Foundation  is  the  only  charitable  trust  of  its  kind  that  concentrates 
exclusively  on  suburban  and  community  newspapers  and  supports  their  role 
as  leading  local  information  providers,  now  and  in  the  future.  The  foundation 
seeks  to  help  local  publishers  transform  by  sponsoring  specialized  research 
and  educational  programs  to  help  our  segment  of  the  industry  evolve  as 
information  needs  and  access  methods  change  in  local  communities.  For 
more  information  on  the  SNA  Foundation,  contact  Executive  Director  Susan 
Karol  at  susan.karol@suburban-news.org. 


SNA  FAMILY  OWNERS  TO  MEET 
IN  BERMUDA  -  JUNE  2008 

From  it's  early  days  a  few  decades  ago,  SNA  has  always  served  suburban  and 
community  newspapers  -  many  of  whom  were  privately  held,  family  owned 
companies.  While  times  have  changed  in  the  intervening  30+  years  and  some 
families  have  aligned  with  larger  corporately  owned  groups,  there  remains  a 
strong  contingency  of  family  owners  among  SNA  members.  Many  of  these  folks 
publish  the  most  well  respected  newspapers  and  websites  in  their  markets. 

Family  owners  face  issues  in  their  operations  that  are  unique  to  privately  held 
companies  and  SNA  recognized  a  few  years  ago  the  importance  of  developing 
special  programming  to  meet  family  owner  needs.  For  the  past  three  years, 
many  family  owned  members  have  attended  a  sympo¬ 
sium  one  day  prior  to  the  start  of  the  SNA  Spring 
Conference.  There  now  is  enough  support  and  momen¬ 
tum  to  create  a  separate  conference  to  meet  the  needs 
of  family  owned  newspapers. 

Elbow  Beach  Resort  in  fabulous  Bermuda  will  host 
the  first  SNA  Family  Owners'  conference  from  June  1 1  -  jon  Rust 
13,  2008.  The  conference  will  feature  a  mix  of  educa¬ 
tional  sessions/roundtables  and  terrific  networking  and 
social  opportunities.  "Many  of  SNA's  original  founders 
were  from  companies  that  are  still  family  owned,"  said 
Nancy  Lane,  President  of  SNA.  "Family-owned  newspa¬ 
per  companies  are  very  loyal  and  extremely  active  with 
SNA.  We  are  delighted  to  offer  this  level  of  program-  parker 

ming  to  this  important  segment  of  our  membership." 

The  family  owners'  conference  will  be  chaired  by  Jon 
Rust,  Co-President,  Rust  Communications;  Steve  Parker, 

Co-Publisher,  Recorder  Community  Newspapers;  and 
Matt  Hayes,  Publisher,  East  Bay  Newspapers. 

For  more  information,  contact  SNA  Headquarters  at 
(888)  486-2466.  Matt  Hayes 
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BAY  STATE  DAILY  SETS  THE  STANDARD 

In  these  days  of  dwindling  resources  at  many  newspapers,  one  might  expect 
one  of  the  most  respected  dailies  in 
Massachusetts  to  go  with  the  flow  and 
make  huge  cuts.  But  the  Cape  Cod  Times 
is  bucking  the  tide. 

Consider  its  coverage  of  the  trial  of  the 
man  accused  of  killing  a  prominent  fash¬ 
ion  writer.  The  Times  devoted  three 
reporters  and  a  photographer  to  the 
story,  which  garnered  international  atten¬ 
tion,  and  worked  to  provide  the  kind  of 
detail  that  was  available  nowhere  else. 
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Through  story  packages,  a  daily  trial  blog, 
and  videos  and  audio  slide  shows,  read¬ 
ers  from  around  the  world  could  follow 
the  trial  and  all  its  drama.  "For  a  mid-size 
daily  newspaper,  this  was  a  major  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  and  energy.  We  don't  have 
a  big  staff.  But  we  knew  we  had  to  own 
this  story,"  said  editor  Paul  Pronovost. 

"You  have  to  spot  the  big  stories. . .  and  when  you  do,  you  have  to  be  willing 
to  commit  to  doing  it  better  than  anyone  else." 

This  kind  of  commitment  captivated  the  American  Press  Institute  judges,  who 
said  the  Cape  Cod  Times  is  "very  professional  in  all  aspects"  and  "coveR  the 
community  with  energy,  imagination  and  distinction." 

The  judges  also  complimented  the  paper's  writing,  design,  feature  and  sports 
coverage,  and  "commitment  to  strong  editorial  and  Op/Ed  pages." 

"We  understand  the  importance  of  not  only  covering  the  community  but  also 
connecting  with  the  community,  which  is  why  we  take  a  leadership  role  with 
our  editorial  pages,  invest  in  an  ombudsman  column,  provide  many  averiues 
for  reader  interaction  and  hold  monthly  readership  panel  meetings,"  Pronovost 
says. 

"We  understand  that  no  matter  how  good  a  paper  you  build,  if  it's  not  relevant 
to  your  readership,  it’s  no  better  than  a  blank  page.  So  we  begin  with  what 
matters  to  our  readers  and  we  create  a  newspaper  for  them." 
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National  Advertising.  Delivered  Locally. 

Local  Papers.  L  .  ; 

National  advertisers  now  have  an  easy  way  to  place  business  with 
thousands  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers! 

Community  Newspapers: 

v'  Represent  the  growth-segment  of  the  industry 

^  Have  strong  connections  with  the  communities  they  serve 
Offer  valued  local  print  and  online  content  often  not  found 
in  other  sources 

Now  national  advertisers  will  be  able  to  reach  these  highly  desirable  markets 
with  convenient  "one  order,  one  bill"  service  through  a  new  national 
advertising  network.  LocalPoint  Media. 


Community  and  suburban  newspapers  interested  in  participating  in  the  network 
should  go  to  www.localpointmedia.com  for  instructions  on  how  to  join. 


For  more  information  about  LocalPoint  Media,  contact  Chief  Operating  Officer  Mike  Zuniga 
at  (314)  453-9125  or  mike.2uniga@localpointmedia.com. 

LocalPoint  Media  is  owned  by  an  alliance  of  twenty  community  newspaper  companies,  including 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  respected  community  newspaper  chains  in  the  country,  and 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA),  the  largest  trade  association  in  North  America  representing 
the  community  newspaper  industry.  SNA  will  serve  as  manager  of  the  network. 

Owners  Include:  ASP  Westward,  LP,  American  Community  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Community  Newspaper  Holdings, 
Inc.,  Dix  Communications,  GateHouse  Media  Inc.,  NPG  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Packet  Publications,  Schurz 
Communications,  Inc.,  Sun-Times  Media  Group,  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.,  Aurora  Publishing  Company, 
CrossRoadsNews,  Inc.,  Fayette  Publishing  Inc.,  Holden  Landmark  Corporation,  Mile  High  Newspapers,  Recorder 
Community  Newspapers,  Red  Wing  Publishing  Co.,  Richner  Communications,  Rust  Communications. 


>  ,  YEAH,  I’M  READY. 


Are  you  ready  to  protect  profits?  Find  new  paths  for  growth?  Start  by  outsourcing  your 
home  delivery  to  PCF.  We're  the  largest  independent  distributor  of  home-  and  office- 
delivered  newspajiers  in  the  United  States;  handling  over  1 1  million  deliveries  per  week. 

PCF  helps  you  manage  day-to-day  distribution  so  you  can  focus  on  tomorrow's  growth. 

Go  to  www.pcfcorp.com  or  call  1-877-PCF-f)f)(>8  to  learn  more. 

■’  www.pcfcorp.com 
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WE^LL  HANDLE  DELIVERY. 


A  COMPLETE  HOUSTON  MEDIA  PLAN  SHOULD  TOO. 


You’re  missing  thousands  in  the  Houston  market.  Cover  all  of  it  with  Houston  Community  Newspapers. 


HCN's  readership  is  driven  by  our  content.  Our  exclusive  news  and  information 
means  our  readers  are  exclusive  too.  You  can't  reach  them  with  just  any  media  buy. 
Our  comprehensive,  one-stop  buy  means  you  can  easily  have  fuU  coverage  of  all  of  the 
areas  of  Houston  you've  been  missing. 


With  some  of  the  newspapers  in  the  HCN  family  having  been  around  for  more  than  100 
years,  we've  had  time  to  perfect  our  business  model,  communication,  and  delivery.  We 
guarantee  the  penetration,  coverage,  and  integrity  of  our  products  because  that's  what 
matters  to  our  customers. 


And  if  it  matters  to  our  customers,  it  means  results  for  you. 


Call  now  to  reserve  your  space  in  Houston’s  strongest  group  of  newspapers. 
281.668.1100  •  www.hcnonline.com 
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NOVEMBER  7-B,  2007  •  GRAND  HYATT  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JOIN  DOW  JONES  AND  THE  NIELSEN  COMPANY  FOR  A  UNIQUE  TWO'DAY  EVENT  UNITING 
MEDIA  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  DEALMAKERS  WITH  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  INVESTORS  TO  DISCUSS 
HOW  THEY  CAN  WORK  TOGETHER  TO  PROFIT  IN  AN  AGE  OF  UNCERTAINTY. 

FEATURED  SPEAKERS  INCLUDE: 


DON’T  MISS  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  NETWORK  WITH  THE  PROFESSIONALS  WHO  ARE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  TODAY’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  MEDIA  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  DEALS! 

WWW.MEDIAANDMDNEYCDNFERENCE.CDM 

PRE-REGISTRATION  RATE  $2.2QD  •  SPACE  IS  LIMITED 

REGISTRATION  646. 6S4.72S4  •  SPONSORSHIPS  646.664.47  1  B  OR  4  1  5.439.663  1  •  BRAND  HYATT  800-233- 1  234 
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MedioNews  nox£)  BY  JOE  STRUPP 


owns  20  dailies 
in  Northern 
California  — 
and  is  cutting 
costs  via 
consolidation. 


WHEN  William  Dean  Singleton  first 
ventured  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
22  years  ago,  his  purchase  of  three  dailies  in 
the  Oakland  suburbs  of  Fremont,  Hayward, 
and  Pleasanton  barely  registered  on  the 
region’s  newspaper  landscape.  Larger  papers  included  Knight 
Kidder’s  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Lesher’s  Contra  Costa  group, 
Robert  Maynard’s  Oakland  Tribune,  Gannett ’s  Marin  Indepen¬ 
dent  Journal,  and  San  Francisco  dailies  owned  by  Hearst  and 
the  de  Young  Family.  “They  each  had  their  own  quirks 
and  eccentricities,  and  had  their  own  community 
ties,”  recalls  Marcia  Parker,  assistant  dean, at  the 
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Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Berkeley.  “It  was 
a  really  different  mix 
than  we  have  now.” 

Fast  forward  more 
than  two  decades 
and  Singleton’s 
MediaNews  Group 
has  taken  control 
of  every  daily  paper 
in  the  immediate 
Bay  Area,  except  for 
the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  The 
Examiner.  After  his 
initial  foray  in  the 
mid-’80s,  Singleton 
did  not  stop,  adding 
to  his  Bay  Area  news 
block  every  couple 
of  years.  He  now 
controls  20  dailies 
spanning  seven 

counties,  as  well  as  ^ - 

several  dozen  weeklies  that  together 
deliver  approximately  800,000  circulation. 

“You  take  a  hamburger  one  bite  at  a 
time,”  Singleton  explains  from  Denver, 
where  his  newspaper  empire  of  57  dailies 
is  ba.sed. 

The  biggest  bite  came  a  year  ago  when 
MediaNews  Group  bought  the  San  .Jose 
Mercury  News,  Contra  Costa  Times,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  small  dailies  from  the 
McClatchy  Co.  And  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  slashes  staff  and  resources  and 
the  Examiner  is  reduced  to  being  a  free 
city  tabloid,  Singleton’s  influence  is  even 
greater.  “It  has  changed  the  newspaper 
land.scape  in  Northern  California,”  Jeff 
Kiel,  the  Mercury  Neus’  newly  appointed 
publisher  and  a  veteran  advertising  sales 
executive,  says  about  the  late.st  additions. 

But  last  year’s  takeover  did  more  than 
increase  Singleton’s  Bay  Area  ownership. 
It  also  allowed  him  to  institute  what  may 
be  the  largest  consolida¬ 
tion  of  newspaper 
operations  ever  in 
one  market.  From 
combining  all  the 
dailies’  editorial  cover¬ 
age  and  cutting  dozens 
of  staffers  to  closing 
half  of  his  printing 
plants  and  restructur¬ 
ing  advertising  sales, 

MediaNews  Group 
has  .streamlined  the 
operations  of  its  local 


MEDIANEWS  DAILIES 


1.  Marin  Independent  Journal,  Novato 

33,675 

2.  Times-Herald,  Vallejo 

18,345 

3.  Cast  County  Times,  Antioch 

30,900 

t.  Nbaf  County  Times,  Walnut  Creek 

24,400 

.5.  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek 

72,200 

6.  East  Bay  Daily  News,  Berkeley 

10,000 

7.  The  Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland 

47,768 

8.  Uameda  Times-Star,  Alameda 

2,900 

9.  San  Ramon  Valley  Times,  San  Ramon 

20,100 

10.  Tri-Valley  Herald,  Pleasanton 

33,326 

11.  Valley  Times,  Pleasanton 

20,900 

12.  The  Daily  Re¥iew,  Hayward 

31,389 

1.3.  r/ie  Argus,  Fremont 

27,858 

14.  San  Jose  Mercury  Mews,  San  Jose 

230,870 

1.5.  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  Santa  Cruz 

24,597 

16.  Palo  Alto  Daily  News,  Palo  Alto 

25,000 

17.  San  Mateo  Daily  News,  San  Mateo 

10,000 

18.  San  Mateo  County  Times,  San  Mateo 

25,571 

19.  Redwood  City  Daily  News,  Redwood  City 

10,000 

•zo.Bartmgame  Daily  News,  Burlingame 

6,000 

Sources:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Bay  Area  News  Group 
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MediaNews  Group's  Bay  Area  hold  is  clear, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (in  red) 
the  lone  newspaper  competition 


daily  papers  to  the  point  where  they 
almost  act  as  one. 

Singleton  recently  took  the  consolida¬ 
tion  one  step  further,  formally  combining 
the  six-paper  Alameda  Newspaper  Group, 
which  includes  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
with  his  five  daily  Contra  Costa  Newspa¬ 
pers.  MediaNews  u.sed  the  ANG-Contra 
Costa  consolidation  as  an  excuse  to  with¬ 
draw  recognition  of  the  guild  for  the  six 
ANG  papers  in  Augu.st. 

“They  are  consolidating  a  lot,  and 
diluting  the  unique  character  of  coverage 
for  each  paper,”  warns  Doug  Cuthbertson, 
executive  officer  of  the  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  Media  Workers  (NCMW),  which  had 
represented  more  than  130  Singleton 


Meera  Pal 

Valley  Times,  Pleasanton 

The  Times'  beat  reporter  covering 
the  city  of  Pleasanton,  Pal  regularly 
battled  the  nearby  Tri-Valley 
Herald.  When  M^iaNews  bought 
her  paper,  she  stopped  competing 
with  the  Herald  and  became  its 
Pleasanton  reporter,  too.  “It  was 
strange,  obviously,”  she  says  about 
her  role  serving  both  papers.  “It 
has  been  a  little  confusing  for 
the  community.” 
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Guild  employees  until  last  month  when 
the  company  withdrew  recognition  of 
the  union  in  Alameda. 

Grade  The  News,  a  local  blog  about 
Bay  Area  news  coverage  written  by  John 
McManus  at  San  Jose  State  University, 
in  April  called  the  consolidation  a  “crisis,” 
adding  that  “this  is  the  situation  one 
expects  in  a  totalitarian  regime,  not  in 
pluralistic  America.” 

Company  officials  have  eliminated  at 
least  280  jobs  in  the  past  year  as  part  of 
the  regrouping,  with  most  coming  via 
layoffs  and  nearly  half  in  production 
alone.  Another  50  or  so  positions  in  ad 
production  were  outsourced  to  an  India- 
based  company.  But  even  with  those  cuts, 
the  operation  still  boasts  more  than 
3,000  employees. 

Singleton,  who  is  used  to  attacks  on  his 
cost-cutting,  business-minded  moves, 
fires  back  calmly,  stressing  that  in  today’s 
challenging  media  environment,  any 
effort  at  reducing  spending  and  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  is  a  no-brainer.  “Change 
always  brings  about  a  certain  amount 
of  negative  reaction  because  none  of  us 
likes  change,”  he  says.  “The  consolidation 
has  left  us  with  more  than  600  people 
covering  news  in  the  Bay  Area,  more  than 
anybody  else  ...  and  among  the  largest 
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B&W  Press'  Advantage:  Inside/Outside  In-Line  Personalization 
Unlimited  Formats  -  FREE  Re-design  Offer!  Our  all-in-one  inserts  and 
mailing  pieces  are  designed  to  increase  response  and  lower  costs. 

All  technology  and  services  under  one  roof. 

Economical  testing 
10,000  Minimum  Runs  Available! 


k  A  variety  of  unique  direct  mail  response 
vehicles  to  increase  your  circulation  base! 

^  Also  offer  your  newspaper  advertisers  these 
unique  direct  mail  pieces  to  increase  their 
response! 

►  Turn  prospects  into  readers.  For  a  lot  less  than 
you  may  think!  Envelope  for  privacy. 


Let  US  do  it  all  for  you  under 
one  roof;  We  do  the  printing, 
with  unique  in-line  finishing- 
technology  (with  or  without 
BRE),  inside/outside  ink-jet 
personalization,  pre-sorting, 
mailing  with  all  of  the  proper 
postal  documentation,  for  the 
best  per-piece  value  in  the 
industry! 


Please  Send  Me  Successful  Samples  Of  Subscription  Programs  You 
Have  Done  For  Other  Newspaper  Companies  Around  The  United  States 


I  I  FREE  Re-Design  Offer!  For  FREE,  re-design  my  existing  newspaper  insert  into 
■  a  Multi-Color,  Specialty  Insert  with  BRE!  Please  call  to  discuss  in  more  detail 
I  or  e-mail  CSR@BWPRESS.COM 

^  Just  Fax  us  a  request  and  attach  your  business  card 
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newsgathering  forces  in  the  industry.” 

Still,  critics  contend  that  ha\ing  so 
many  newspapers  in  one  market  under  a 
single  o\NTier  can  hurt  the  diversity  and 
independence  needed  for  a  true  watchdog 
press  to  operate.  “It  is  one  big  newspaper 
group  that  doesn’t  really  serve  any  of  its 
communities  adequately,”  says  Rachele 
Kanigel,  a  journalism  instructor  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  and  a  former 
Tribune  reporter.  “I  am  very  concerned.” 

And  what  about  a  possible  MediaNews 
move  on  the  Chronicle?  “From  a  newspaper 
perspective,  it  is  an  interesting  story,”  says 
Editor  Phil  Bronstein,  a  Bay  Area  news 
veteran.  “We  are  just  watching  it  with  some 
level  of  interest.” 

Streamlining,  or  union-busting? 

MediaNews  began  its  streamlining 
less  than  a  month  after  taking  over  the 
McClatchy  properties  (which  included  the 
Mercury  Nexcs  and  the  five-newspaper 
Contra  Costa  group)  in  August  2006.  Dave 
Bauer,  a  senior  \ice  president/operations 


forced  us  to  put  a  focus  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  crews  for  any  press  is.sues  to  be 
addressed  in  daylight  hours.” 

The  group  also  continues  to  print  The 
New  York  Times  and  several  alternative 
papers,  among  them  the  East  Bay  Express 
in  Oakland  and  SE  Weekly.  “You  reduce  a 
lot  of  overhead,  from  electricity  to  space,” 
says  George  Riggs,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Partnership  and 
Singleton's  top  lieutenant  in  California.  “It 
has  enabled  us  to  move  ahead  and  start 
unifying  the  pieces  of  the  publications  in 
the  Bay  Area.  It  is  an  economies-of-scale 
operation.” 

But  Gloria  La  Riva,  president  of  the 
Typographical  Sector  of  the  NCMW,  says 
54  of  her  members’ jobs  have  been  lost  in 
the  con.solidation  and  claims  it  w  as  done  to 
remove  union  workers.  “It  is  a  way  to  phase 
us  out  of  the  company  and  shift  our  w  ork 
to  non-union  plants,”  she  contends.  “It  is 
cost-cutting  and  union-busting.” 

One  production  group  completely  dis¬ 
placed  from  the  operation  is  the  50  or  so 


Bob  Goll,  Tri-Valley  Herald 
Kelly  Gust,  Valley  Times 
Pleasanton,  Calif. 

When  MediaNews,  owners  of  the  Tri-Valley  Herald,  took 
over  the  Contra  Costa  Times'  five  newspapers,  including 
Pleasanton’s  Valley  Times,  previous  competitors  Bob  Goll 
and  Kelly  Gust  soon  found  themselves  sharing  the  same 
space;  GoH’s  editorial  crew  moved  into  the  Valley  Times 
newsroom  this  summer. 

While  it’s  not  quite  The  Seattle  Times  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  combining  forces,  the  odd  arrangement  has 
raised  a  few  eyebrows.  “We  do  cooperate,”  says  Goll, 

“but  in  terms  of  news  judgement  and  editorial  stances, 
each  is  independent." 


for  MediaNews’  California  Newspaper 
Partnership,  says  the  company  shut  down  a 
printing  plant  in  Plea.santon  in  September 
2006,  with  three  more  closings  of  plants 
in  Hayward,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Mateo 
following  in  January.  That  left  five  printing 
plants  in  San  Jo.se,  Walnut  Creek,  Concord, 
Hayward,  and  Marin  County.  All  told,  120 
of  the  company’s  1,370  production  jobs 
were  cut. 

“Priority  one  has  been  moving  all  of 
these  printing  operations,  getting  them 
focused,”  says  Bauer.  “The  biggest  compli¬ 
cation  is  they  have  to  get  the  papers  oft’ 
the  presses  the  same  time.  We  needed 
something  that  met  everyone’s  needs;  there 
is  very  little  vviggle  room  in  that  now  ”  He 
says  virtually  every  press  in  every  plant  is 
running  at  full  capacity,  with  the  timing 
done  so  that  papers  for  the  closest  circula¬ 
tion  areas  roll  off  the  presses  last.  “It 


advertising  production  workers  whose  jobs 
have  gone  overseas  to  E.xpress  KCS  in  New 
Delhi.  “It  reached  a  point  where  the  space 
to  do  the  offshore  is  so  good,  they  can  do  it 
and  it  is  no  different  than  having  the  staft’ 
in  the  back  room  of  a  newspaper,”  says 
Riggs,  estimating  the  relocation  will  save 
about  $2  to  $3  million  annually. 

Also  benefiting  from  a  broader  Bay  Area 
approach  are  advertising  sales,  which  boiist 
more  than  528  full-time  account  e.xccutives 
and  other  support  staft’,  despite  a  cut  of 
about  18  people  in  the  past  year.  Most  local 
representatives  remain  with  the  individual 
papers,  but  regional  and  national  sellers 
have  relocated  into  one  office  in  San  Jose. 
Riggs  says  all  national  ads  and  major 
accounts  are  handled  in  that  office  with 
a  staft’ of  about  30.  “Most  of  the  sales 
consolidation  has  led  not  to  elimination 
of  staff,  but  relocation  of  staff,”  he  says. 


“It  was  more  about  redeploying  and 
moving  salespeople  around.” 

Mercury  News  Publisher  Kiel,  who 
oversaw'  that  paper’s  ad  sales  before  taking 
the  top  business  post  this  summer,  says 
the  combined  circulation  boom  has  not 
resulted  in  major  ad  rate  hikes,  as  some 
feared,  given  the  economic  pressures 
affecting  the  industry':  “There  may  be  a 
tactical  rate  to  buy  the  whole  footprint, 
but  overall  w  e  have  probably  decreased  ad 
rates.”  Singleton,  who  helped  pioneer  the 
“clustering”  ad  approach  years  ago,  claims 
his  combined  efforts  in  the  Bay  Area  have 
not  caused  rates  to  spike. 

“In  today’s  economy,  w  hen  print  is 
competing  vv'ith  the  rest  of  the  world, 

.seeing  substantial  rate  increases  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  something  we  may  never  see 
again,”  says  Singleton.  “If  we  can  see  an 
inflation-level  increase,  we  are  lucky’.  What 
consolidation  does  do  is  give  us  a  bigger 
platform  to  sell  advertising  on.  The  days  of 
new'spapers  raising  rates  beyond  inflation 
are  essentially  over.” 

'Transparent'  moves 

The  large  collection  of  white  glass  and 
concrete  buildings  not  far  from  Interstate 
680  in  tiny  San  Ramon,  Calif,  is  similar  to 
most  any  office  park.  The  Bishop  Ranch 
comple.x,  about  30  minutes  east  of  down¬ 
town  Oakland,  houses  the  likes  of  Chevron, 
Centrex  Homes,  and  AT&T,  among  others. 

But  this  modern  suburban  campus  is 
also  home  to  some  of  the  most  important 
business  elements  of  MediaNews  Group’s 
Bay  Area  operations.  In  perhaps  the  biggest 
upheaval  of  the  yearlong  consolidation, 
Singleton’s  company  has  relocated  all 
human  resources,  IT,  accounting,  payToll, 
finance,  billing,  and  targeted  publications 
to  a  41,000-.square-f’oot  string  of  offices  here. 

Some  250  back-office  employees  are 
spread  across  about  half  of  the  third-floor 
operation  here,  a  move  that  is  part  cost- 
savings  and  part  efficiency,  say  managers. 
"We  have  all  of  the  benefits  here,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  so  we  can  work  on  all  other  programs 
and  back  one  another  up,”  says  Kathleen 
Slattery’,  California  Newspaper  Partnership 
Bay  Area’s  vice  president/human  resources. 
“You  are  able  to  set  up  procedures,  policies, 
and  have  less  people  because  you  are 
operating  as  one  group.” 

Still,  representatives  are  dispatched  to 
each  paper  as  needed  for  IT  and  human 
resources.  Slattery  .says  the  combined 
approach  has  already  resulted  in  a  uniform 
employee  handbook  and  benefits  policies 
and  options.  One  draw’back  for  some, 
however,  has  been  traveling  farther  to  work. 
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“Moves  like  those  are  transparent  to 
the  reader  and  advertiser,”  Singleton  says 
of  the  consolidation  relocations.  “As  we 
become  more  effective  to  battle  all  of  the 
competition  we  have,  we  must  become  more 
efficient.”  Veteran  newspaper  analyst  John 
Morton  agrees.  “I  think  it  is  becoming  a  very 
common  approach,”  he  says  of  Singletons 
efforts.  “It  is  a  way  to  save  money,  it  makes 
it  easier  to  show  decent  profits.” 

Rick  Edmonds,  a  media  business  analyst 
at  the  Poynter  Institute,  says  the  same  kind 
of  consolidation  could  be  attempted  else¬ 
where,  but  only  in  a  handful  of  markets: 
“There  are  only  a  dozen  or  so  cities  big 
enough  to  have  that  kind  of  huge  suburban 
ring.  MediaNews  is  kind  of  at  the  top  end 
of  being  aggressive  in  heading  arrange¬ 
ments  of  this  kind.” 

Alan  Mutter,  a  San  Francisco-based 
analyst,  agrees,  saying,  “Not  that  many 
markets  lend  themselves  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ty.”  But  he  adds  the  clustering  approach  for 
advertising,  and  possibly  production,  will 
be  seen  more  often  elsewhere,  because  of 
shrinking  advertising  and  readership. 

When  asked  if  he  planned  similar 
consolidation  moves  in  other  markets, 
Singleton  also  pointed  to  the  lack  of  viable 
candidates.  “The  chances  of  acquiring  that 
kind  of  critical  mass  in  many  markets  isn’t 
likely,”  he  says.  “If  I  had  the  opportunity, 
certainly  It  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  do 
good  newspapering.” 


Bay  Area  News  Group’s  managing  editors  include  the  Contra  Costa  Times’  Carolyn  MacMillan, 
left,  and  Kat  Rowlands,  right,  as  well  as  Martin  Reynolds  (center)  of  The  Oakland  Tribune. 

there  was  no  redundancy,  and  each  story  Keane  acknowledges  that  some  regi( 

had  a  different  focus.”  By  11  a.m.,  Keane  stories  may  not  receive  the  variety  of  c< 

says,  a  conference  call  had  taken  place  age  that  numerous  reporters  from  diffi 

among  editors  from  the  Contra  Costa  papers  would  provide.  But  he  says  the 

papers,  Alameda  Newspapers,  and  the  majority  of  stories,  which  are  local  to  o 

Mercury  News.  He  says  the  coverage  or  tw’o  papers,  still  get  the  appropriate 

resulted  in  a  laundry  list  of  print  and  Web  focus:  “The  argument  that  this  is  some 

stories,  all  of  which  each  of  the  chain’s  20  weakening  our  editorial  strength  local! 

papers  could  use  as  they  saw  fit.  “Prior  to  hogwash.  I  think  it  gives  us  at  our  fing( 

coming  together,  each  paper  would  be  on  tips  more  abilitv'  to  do  more.” 
their  own,”  Keane  says.  “They  didn’t  have  The  editor  notes  that  the  four-perso 

this  kind  of  cooperation.”  team  that  had  been  doing  regional  issi 

That  shared-coverage  approach  has  for  Alameda  Newspapers  is  now  expari 

been  utilized  on  a  daily  basis  since  the  to  a  l6-person  group  investigating  issu 

consolidation,  editors  say.  Morning  news  chainvvide.  He  also  says  that  offering  u 
meetings  have  e.xpanded  into  multi-news-  stories  to  each  paper  gives  each  newsn 
room  conference  calls,  more  from  w  hich  to  draw, 
while  news  budgets  “A  Page  One  story  here  is  maybe  a  bri( 

are  transmitted  chain-  there,”  he  notes.  “You  can  think  of  this  aj 

wide  so  that  any  one  of  a  regional  wire  service  —  all  of  the  nei 

of  the  papers  can  draw  stories  are  fed  into  a  computer  database 
from  the  others.  “It  is  used  the  way  that  is  best  for  each  pape 
a  way  to  get  informa-  That  editorial  conglomeration  may  b 
tion  out  accurately  the  mo.st  noticeable  change  for  readers 
and  quickly,  it  gives  While  the  combined  editorial  force  still 
us  access  to  areas  we  800  staffers  across  all  of  the  papers,  it  i 

wouldn’t  have  had  smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  especial! 

before,”  says  Steve  the  Mercury  News  where  more  than  50 

Waterhouse,  editor  of  Newspaper  Guild  members  were  laid  o 
The  Argus  in  Fremont,  in  two  rounds  of  cuts  since  December. ' 
one  of  six  dailies  in  the  remaining  news  staffers  are  finding  the 

Alameda  Newspaper  shared  coverage  both  a  blessing  and  a  c 
Group.  “The  concept  “It  is  an  odd  double-edged  sword,”  si 

is  sharing  resources,  Mike  Antonucci,  a  30-year  Mercury  N 
taking  advantage  of  veteran  who  covers  business.  “There  is 
each  other’s  budgets  diversitv'  of  coverage.”  But  he  welcome: 

and  each  other’s  chance  to  have  his  stories  read  by  mon 

staffs.”  readers.  The  reporter  cites  as  an  exam] 


The  neivsroom  share 

when  a  gasoline  tanker  explosion  in 
April  collapsed  a  major  ramp  to  the  Bay 
Bridge  between  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  tbe  tragedy  offered  a  story  mixing 
traffic  nightmares  with 
human  drama  and 
danger.  For  Kevin 
Keane,  executive  editor 
of  the  Bay  Area  News 
Group/East  Bay,  it  also 
meant  a  perfect  chance 
to  mobilize  the  new 
combined  editorial 
forces  of  his  group’s 
vast  newspaper  chain. 

“It  was  a  tremendous 
use  of  resources,”  he 
recalls,  noting  that 
some  15  reporters  from 
numerous  papers  were 
deployed.  “There  were 
reporters  w  ho  had 
relationships  with  one 
area  or  another  and 
editors  who  knew  other 
aspects  of  the  storj'. 


Mike  Jung 

Bay  Area  News  Group  National 
Sales,  San  Jose 


After  overseeing  advertising  for 
the  Contra  Costa  and  ANG  news¬ 
papers  in  Walnut  Creek,  Jung  —  a 
six-year  company  veteran  —  took 
over  national  ad  sales  for  the  entire 
Bay  Area  group  in  San  Jose,  about 
50  miles  south. 
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his  coverage  of  last  summers  Mattel  toy 
recall  from  China,  which  got  picked  up  by 
several  other  MediaNews  papers  in  the 
area.  “I  was  happy  to  have  it  that  widely 
distributed,”  he  savs.  "On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chronicle  took  another  angle.  If  there  had 
been  sLx  or  seven  papers  on  it,  I  don’t  know 
how  many  angles  could  ha\’e  been  used.” 

Others  at  the  Mercury  News,  a  paper 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  top  dailies  in 
the  Bay  Area  for  writing  and  investiga¬ 
tion,  say  they  are  not  getting  the  best 
qualiU’  stories  from  the  smaller  East  Bay 
and  North  Bay  dailies.  “We  have  cut  the 
staff  in  half,”  says  one  reporter  who  re¬ 
quested  anonymitv’.  "When  you  do  that, 
you  have  to  look  for  ways  to  fill  the  paper.” 

Antonucci  says  he  has 
heard  others  voice  concerns  CONTF 
about  qualit}’:  “I  think  there  ' 
remains  a  perception 
throughout  the  A/(’7cz/ry 
Neics  stafl'  that  the  copy 
coming  from  some  of  the 
other  papers  is  not  what  we 
traditionally  have  put  out 
here.” 

Then  there  is  the  question  iimj 
of  the  news  group  covering  . 
itself,  with  its  publications 
being  the  only  daily  papers 
in  every  Bay  Area  cit\’  except  ^ 

San  Francisco.  Can  readers  iBl  ^ 
be  assured  of  getting  uncon-  !  ^ 

flicted  arvcragc  if  the  only  ;  H 

paper  on  the  story  is  also  in  1  g  |  ^ 
it?  “What  kind  of  diversit\' is  1  ai 
there  to  follow  our  story?”  - 

asks  La  Riva,  the  production  HP  ^ 
union  leader  who  says  press 
conferences  about  her  group 
received  no  MediaNews  When  a  t 

coverage.  “[Singleton]  has 
a  long  history  of  this.” 

Kelly  McBride,  ethics  group  leader  at 
Po\Ttter,  cited  to  The  Seattle  Times'  use 
several  years  ago  of  a  contracted  free¬ 
lancer  to  cover  that  paper’s  .JOA  battle  as 
one  form  of  self-coverage  that  might 
work.  “It’s  not  ideal,  but  there  are  ways  of 
doing  it,”  she  says.  "The  first  step  is  to 
craft  out  a  plan  ahead  of  time,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  we  f)we  our  audience  fair, 
accurate,  and  thorough  coverage.” 


Oakland  As  and  Oakland  Raiders  duties. 
Mercury  News  Editor  Carole  Leigh 
Hutton  says  the  group’s  Sacramento 
bureau,  shared  with  MediaNews’  South¬ 
ern  California  papers,  has  six  .staffers, 
one  fewer  than  a  year  ago. 

But  Hutton,  a  former  Detroit  Free  Press 
editor,  says  her  paper  still  handles  much 
of  its  own  reporting  and  strives  to  do 
original  coverage  of  area  events.  “We  do  a 
lot  of  regional  stories,  and  still  have  those 
same  beats,”  she  says,  adding  that  her 
transportation,  health  and  medical,  and 
environmental  beats  remain,  as  does  her 
two-person  San  Francisco  bureau. 

Hutton  notes  recent  coverage  of  a 
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—  A  look  at  Ihe  accident 


no  Web  site  or  blogger  can  match  the 
journali-stic  experience  and  reach  of  a 
daily  newspaper  competitor.  “There  are 
certain  issues  that  are  the  bread  and 
butter  of  newspapers  that  bloggers  may 
not  get  to,”  she  says.  “When  it  comes  to 
community  news,  that  is  still  the  primaiy 
area  that  newspapers  do  best.” 

With  Singleton  combining  the  six- 
paper  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  with 
his  five-daily  Contra  Costa  Newspapers, 
it  means  that  the  papers  are  on  the  same 
computer  system,  as  w'ell  as  under  one 
staff  umbrella.  “It  will  create  a  much  more 
powerful  journalistic  enterprise,  and 
eliminate  redundancy  and  inefficiency,” 
says  John  Armstrong,  former  publisher 

7- —  -  _  of  the  Contra  Costa 

I  7’wuvs- and  president 
andpublLsherofthe 
i  newly  formed  Bay  Area 
_  —  News  Group/East  Bay. 

Adds  Singleton, 
“These  newspapers 
I  didn’t  compete  with 
ff  ahead  I  each  other,  there  is 
WUTE^  ,  virtually  no  overlap 
I  in  the  markets.  By 
—  I  eliminating  duplicate 
I  coverage,  we  are  able 
J  I  to  cover  more  things.” 

1  In  withdrawing  recogni- 
^  I  tion  of  the  union  for 
the  six  ANG  papers  in 
j«_  I  August,  the  company  claims 
^  I  that  the  guild,  which 

I  represented  some  130  ANG 
1  employees,  does  not  cover  a 
I  majority  of  the  combined 
!  unit  —  which  now  includes 


^  I  employees,  does  not  c 

*  I  majority  of  the  combi 

"“T  I  unit  —  which  now  inc 


T/te  'umbrella  factor 

One  area  that  has  been  significantly 
affected  is  sports  coverage.  All  San 
Francisco  Giants,  San  Francisco  49ers, 
and  San  Jose  Sharks  beat  reporting  for 
the  entire  chain  is  done  by  the  Mercury 
Neu's,  while  the  Oakland  Tribune  handles 


~  I  the  170  non-union  Contra 

When  a  bridge  ramp  in  Oakland  collapsed  in  April,  two  Bay  Area  News  Costa  newsroom  staffers 
Group  papers  played  the  story  similarly  on  Page  One.  company  had  no  choice,” 

garbage  company  lockout  in  Oakland,  Singleton  claims.  “It  would  have  been 
der  at  which  the  Tribune  was  also  handling:  “We  extremely  unfair  to  force  representation 

v’  use  did  a  story  of  our  own,  but  we  do  coordi-  on  people  who  had  not  voted  for  it.” 

ree-  natc  a  lot.  So  we  are  not  doing  the  same  He  says  if  the  unified  workforce  wants 

attic  as  things,  and  they  know  what  is  coming.”  to  seek  representation,  they  have  the  right 

;ht  Hutton  also  claims  that  MediaNews  has  to  do  so,  adding,  “I  don’t  think  that  will 

ways  of  no  monoixily  on  the  news,  considering  happen  because  1  don’t  think  the  guild 

s  to  competition  from  television,  radio,  and  the  has  done  a  good  job  of  representing 

ogniz-  Web.  “I  don't  think  today  your  comjx'tition  anyone.” 

is  really  the  next  newspaper,”  she  says.  “It  is  Bay  Area  New  Group’s  Keane  offered 
anvthing  anyone  else  is  doing  other  than  little  comment  on  the  guild  withdrawal, 
getting  information  from  us.”  sajing  “the  labor  ramifications  arc  what 

Singleton  agrees,  stating  that  “it  makes  they  are,  they  will  plav'  out.”  But  Linda 
intly  every  newspaper  a  lot  better.  There  are  Foley,  president  of  the  Ncvvspajxr  (luild 

1  great  stories  in  Silicon  Valley  that  people  national  ofiice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  lashed 

9ers,  in  Contra  Costa  enjoy  reading,  especially  out  at  Singleton’s  move.  “It  is  heartless  and 

ig  for  tech  coverage.  Prior  to  consolidation,  cruel,  and  vciy  counterjiroductive,”  she  .says. 

rcury  those  stories  were  not  available.”  “If  you  Uilk  to  jxople  in  those  communities, 

handles  But  Kanigel  at  San  Francisco  State  says  I  think  they  liked  it  better  when  they 
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Master’s  Degree  in 
Specialized  Journalism 


Journalism  increasingly  demands  expertise.  Research  skills 
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weren’t  all  under  one  umbrella.” 

Luther  Jackson,  e.xecutive  officer  of 
the  San  Jose  Newspaper  Guild,  says  the 
mov'e  raises  the  possibilit>'  of  Singleton 
combining  the  ANG-Contra  Costa  and 
Mercury  News  staff's  and  tr\ing  to  withdraw 
recognition  of  his  union.  “MediaNews 
operates  in  clustering,  consolidating  and 
cuts,”  he  e.vplains.  “They  say  up  front  that  is 
the  way  they  operate.” 

Guild  officials  have  filed  a  charge  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  that 
some  speculate  could  prompt  a  new' 
union  vote. 

The  ANG-Contra  Costa  unification 
also  meant  the  consolidation  of  each 
group’s  editorial  board.  Prior  to  August, 
each  group  had  separate  boards  offering 
editorial  opinions,  which  will  now  come 
from  a  new  combined  si.\-person  entifr. 
“In  most  cases,  you  will  find  consensus,” 
says  Keane.  “But  if  a  local  editor  has  a 
contrarian  view,  they  are  able  to  write 
their  own  editorial  on  it.  It  doesn’t  mean 
we  will  have  the  same  editorials  in  each 
publication.” 

Competitors  no  more 

It  was  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  Meera  Pal  and  Roman  Gokham 
were  competitors,  working  at  rival  papers 
in  the  scenic  San  Ramon  Valley  suburbs 
east  of  Oakland.  With  Pal  at  the  Valley 
Times  and  Gokham  with  the  Tri-Valley 
Herald,  their  papers  battled  head-to- 
head  in  the  upscale  tow'ns  of  Danville, 
Pleasanton,  and  Livermore.  But  since 
MediaNew's  (which  owned  the  Herald  for 
years)  took  over  the  Contra  Costa  news¬ 
papers,  which  include  the  Times,  the  two 
reporters  have  become  colleagues,  sitting 
in  the  same  second-floor  newsroom  at 
the  Times  headquarters  and  finding  their 
work  published  in  each  other’s  papers. 

“It  w'as  strange,  obviously  having  peo¬ 
ple  who  w'ere  former  rivals  we  now  work 
with,”  says  Pal,  who  covers  the  city  of 
Pleasanton  for  both  papers.  “And  it  has 
been  a  little  confusing  for  tbe  communi¬ 
ty.”  Gokham,  a  public  safety  reporter, 
agrees,  saving,  “it  could  create  problems 
for  people  trying  to  find  where  we  w  ork.” 

Essentially,  the  consolidated  newsroom 
means  one  person  now’  covers  each  beat 
for  both  papers,  according  to  editors. 
Although  Pal  is  a  Times  employee,  her 
Pleasanton  city  stories  appear  in  both. 

It’s  the  same  with  Gokham  and  every 
other  reporter.  Although  this  is  the  only 
apparent  e.xample  of  two  former  direct 
competitors  coming  together  under  the 
MediaNew’s  Bay  Area  consolidation,  it 


is  an  e.xample  of  how  the  monopolistic 
ownership  is  affecting  daily  new's. 

“We  do  cooperate  on  coverage,  but  in 
terms  of  new  s  judgment  and  editorial 
page  stances,  each  is  independent,”  says 
Bob  Goll,  editor  of  the  Herald  and  a 
former  Times  editor.  “We  cover  the  same 
area,  and  we  do  it  by  sharing  beats.”  He 
says  each  paper  seeks  to  be  unique,  noting 
that  different  layouts  are  often  used  for 
Page  One  and  different  centerpieces. 

“Early  in  the  day',  we  give  copies  of  news 
budgets,  but  w'e  do  not  hav  e  joint  news 
meetings,”  Goll  says.  “We  don’t  have  joint 
editorial  board  meetings,  either.”  He 
adds  that  each  paper  has  taken  different 
positions  on  editorials,  particularly 
candidate  endorsements,  but  declines  to 
offer  specific  examples. 

Several  staffers  feel  their  dual  identities 
make  it  difficult  some¬ 
times  to  work  w’ith  Qjgj 

sources.  Pal  says,  MediaNews  Pr 

They  have  been  con-  Walnut  Creek 

fused  and  sometimes  - 

they’ll  say.  Aren’t  you  For  nearly  10  ye« 
a  Herald  reporter?”  Clemons  had  bee 

_  , ,  ^  ^  five-paper  Contra 

Gokham  echoes  that  But  when 

view,  adding,  “I  have  over  and  consolic 
gotten  that  for  the  past  nine  printing  plat 

vear  —  nearly  all  of  mv 

T  .  r  *  more  volume.  “It 
sources  I  go  to.  doubled."  he  say: 

One  example  w  as  a 
recent  story’  Pal  vvTote 
about  Pleasanton 
halting  sales  at  a 
city-ow'ned  cemetery’. 

The  Herald  version 
identified  her  as  “Staff 
Writer,”  while  the 
Times  dubbed  her 
“Times  Staff.” 

It’s  been  just  a  few  weeks  since  the 
Herald  staff  moved  into  the  Times  offices. 
Pal  recalls  her  colleagues  offering  up  a 
pancake  breakfast  the  first  day,  with  Times 
Editor  Kelly  Gust  working  the  griddle.  “It 
was  our  way  of  saying,  ‘Welcome  to  the 
newsroom,’”  Pal  recalls.  “We  just  sat  around 
and  chatted  and  got  to  know  each  other.” 

Keane  and  Singleton  say  the  combined 
approach  has  not  hurt  news  coverage, 
adding  that  no  plans  are  in  the  works  for 
the  Herald  and  Times  to  merge.  “There  is 
really  no  reason  to  upset  that  cart,”  says 
Keane.  “Readers  there  have  already  made 
their  choice.  But  it  makes  sense  for  them 
to  work  more  closely.” 

The  'Ch  ron icle ’  to  follow ? 

Not  far  away  is  the  Chronicle,  the 
lone  major  daily  literally  surrounded  by 


Steve  Clemons 

MediaNews  Printing  Plant 
Walnut  Creek 

For  nearly  10  years,  the  44-year-old 
Clemons  had  been  a  printer  for  the 
five-paper  Contra  Costa  Times  group 
plant.  But  when  MediaNews  took 
over  and  consolidated  the  work  of 
nine  printing  plants  into  five,  his 
site  felt  the  pinch  as  it  took  on 
more  volume.  “It  has  almost 
doubled,"  he  says  of  the  workload. 


Singleton’s  new  s  empire.  Editor  Bronstein, 
who  recently  had  to  cut  25%  of  his  news 
staff  —  leaving  him  with  just  more  than 
300  staffers  —  finds  the  Singleton  ap¬ 
proach  “tumultuous,”  adding,  “We  have 
our  own  vision  we  are  pursuing.” 

But  will  that  vision  someday  become 
Singleton’s  vision?  It  would  make  sense 
for  MediaNew's  to  seek  a  Chronicle  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  group,  a  move  that  would  solid¬ 
ify  Singleton’s  dominance  in  the  Bay  Area 
and  add  some  further  credibility  with  one 
of  the  area’s  still-prominent  newsrooms. 
There’s  also  the  fact  that  Hearst,  the 
Chronicle's  owner,  played  an  unusual  role 
in  MediaNews’  takeover  of  the  former 
McClatchy  properties,  taking  temporary’ 
control  of  two  papers  outside  of  the  Bay 
Area  during  the  deal  and  accepting  a 
minority’  stake  in  some  of  Singleton’s  non- 
Bay  Area  properties. 

jjjjg  Hearst  had  discussed 

ing  Plant  a  Chronicle  s^\e  to 

MediaNews  two  years 

-  ago,  according  to  court 

the  44-year-old  documents  related  to 

I  printer  for  the  antitrust  lawsuit 

>sta  Times  group  ,  ,  , 

diaNews  took  unsealed 

sd  the  work  of  earlier  this  year  —  and 

into  five,  his  still  maintains  a  one- 

1  it  took  on  right  over 

Hh^w^rkload.  Publishers  hired  at  14 

of  MediaNews  non- 
Bay  Area  dailies. 

“We’ll  look  at  the 
future  in  the  future, 
but  that  is  not 
something  that  is 
contemplated  today,” 
Singleton  says  when 
asked  about  a  Chron 
takeover,  but  declines 
to  close  the  door  completely.  “That  is 
not  part  of  our  current  plan.  Hearst  has 
agreed  to  be  our  partner  in  other  areas, 
but  not  the  Bay  Area.” 

As  for  that  current  plan,  and  the 
criticism  it  draws,  Singleton  contends 
that  unifS’ing  resources  and  cutting 
duplicative  activities  —  from  news  cover¬ 
age  to  accounting  —  is  the  only  way  to 
compete  in  the  changing  industry’. 

“Too  many  people  in  our  industry 
continue  to  be  in  denial,  and  don’t  under¬ 
stand  how  rapidly  the  change  is  coming 
and  how  change  can  w  ash  us  away  if  we 
don’t  keep  up  with  it,”  he  says.  “I  see 
newspaper  employees  in  some  places,  and 
especially  guild  employees  in  some  places, 
wringing  their  hands  and  being  critical 
ratber  than  climbing  aboard  and  saying, 
‘We  have  to  make  these  changes,  too.’”  11 
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Where  publishing  lives. 


8  and  9  November  2007,  Dublin,  Ireland 

Beyond  the 
Printed  Word 

The  15th  World  Digital  Publishing  Conference 

Connecting  with  the  digital  consumer 


Do  not  miss  th'e  biggest  new  media  event 
for  newspaper  publishers! 

Digital  media  executives  from  all  over  the  world  will  present  the 
latest  trends  in  online  media,  featuring  first-hand  experiences  and 
case  studies  at  this  year’s  Beyond  the  Printed  Word  conference. 


Topics  include: 

>  Web  2.0:  social  networks,  communities,  blogs 

>  Online  advertising 

>  Maximizing  digital  profits 
•>  Hyper  local  content 

>  Video/audio/mobile 
and  much,  much  more  ... 


For  more  information,  visit: 

www.ifra.com/beyond 

or  E-mail:  events@ifra.com 


This  year’s  event  is  kindly  supported  by 
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Until  the  Goss 
Headliner 
Offset  arrived, 
the  Cosmo 
offered  double¬ 
wide  offset 
capability  with 
modest  color 
for  mid-size 
newspapers. 
Only  eight  are 
still  printing 
in  the  United 


COSMO  COUNTOOWN 


Of  the  handful  still  in  operation,  some 
are  even  bigger  and  better  than  before 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

ockwell-Goss  manufactured  fewer  than  four  dozen 
Cosmo-Offset  presses  —  and  of  nine  still  installed,  only 
eight  are  operating,  and  the  end  is  in  sight  for  two  of 
them.  Half  of  what  will  remain,  however,  are  larger  than 
the  press’  typical  five-  to  seven-unit  lines,  having  been  expanded 
and  upgraded  in  recent  years.  Thanks  also  to  a  combination  of 
skillful  operators  and  scrupulous  maintenance,  most  have  been 

able  to  achieve  what  the  press  was  never  the  same  for  the  Chicuf^o  Tribune's  down- 

designed  to  deliver:  lots  of  good  color.  state  editions.  While  its  Cosmo  “has  been 

In  Illinois,  The  Nncs-Guzette  of  Cham-  holding  us  steady  so  far,”  .says  Pressroom 


paign  prints  four-color  on  the  front  and 
back  pages  of  daily  sections,  and  it  does 


Foreman  Bob  Brown,  “we  still  run  out  of 
color  positions.”  In  Missouri,  the  St.  Joseph 


Neu's-Press  Gazette  had  about  20  full-color 
positions  most  Sundays.  Through  the  late 
1990s,  both  sites  ran  eight  cosmo  units, 
and  four-color  ordinarily  required  two  of 
those  units,  effectively  removing  24  pages 
from  a  collect  run’s  capacity. 

Introduced  in  1973,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems,  then  owner  of  the  Goss  printing 
equipment  business,  offered  the  Cosmo  for 
only  nine  years.  Rather  than  redesign  it, 
the  manufacturer  instead  introduced  the 
Headliner  Offset. 

The  Cosmo  and  HO  marked  the  transi¬ 
tional  period  between  the  Metro-Ofi’set 
and  Metroliner,  which  brought  so  many 
sizeable  U.S.  dailies  into  the  offset  age,  and 
the  Goss  Colorliner,  which  put  blanket-to- 
blanket  printing  into  towers  to  supply  the 
growing  demands  for  four-color  content. 

Michael  Kneale,  former  Arra’.s‘-Prm 
Gazette  platemaking  and  press  superin¬ 
tendent  and  leader  of  an  infomial  Cosmo 
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the  EUROMAN  will  continue  to  provide  our  clients  with  quality,  speed  and  value.” 


Hi-Liter/Inland  Graphics  is  the  first  facility  in  North  America  to  install  a  EUROMAN  press.  “The  more  we  got  into  new  technology,  MAN  Roland 
stood  out  as  offering  more,  resulting  in  productivity  and  throughput  advantages.”  Perhaps  your  company  should  be  the  next.  EUROMAN  brings 
the  productivity  of  the  four  around,  four  across  format  to  commercial  printers  like  you.  Plus  EUROMAN  delivers  increased  uptime,  a  higher  rated 
speed,  quicker  makereadies,  and  superior  web-up  technology.  Visit  us  online  now  or  contact  MAN  Roland  today  to  learn  just  how  much  the  new 
EUROMAN  can  contribute  to  your  success. 


MAN  Roland  Inc.  -  WE  ARE  PRINT. 


800.700.2344  •  www.manroland.com 


user  group,  remarked  14  years  ago  that 
while  remaining  installations  were  fewer  in 
number,  “there’s  a  lot  of  years  left  in  these 
presses,”  and  that  his  paper  still  planned  “to 
use  the  Cosmo  for  a  long,  long  time.” 

Beginning  of  the  end 

At  the  time,  Kneale  credited  the  press’ 
print  quality  in  part  to  the  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  kept  up  to  spec.  Nevertheless,  si.\ 
years  later,  a  Goss  Magnum,  followed  by  a 
Goss  Universal  45,  had  taken  over  printing 
in  St.  Joseph.  By  the  roughest  arithmetic,  it 
sounds  about  right:  two  singlewide  one- 
around  presses  where  there  had  been  one 
doublewide  two-around  press. 

But  much  more  is  expected  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  press  since  the  first  Cosmos  were  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  fast,  automated  singlewides 
offier  color  capacity'  and  product  flexibility' 
unavailable  to  newspaper  pressrooms  in  the 
1970s.  Even  if  the  old  offset  had  been 
enough  to  keep  printing  the  Neuv-Pretss,  it 
wasn’t  up  to  the  changed  requirements  of 
what  is  now  the  company’s  NPG  Printing 
unit.“We’ll  probably  be  looking  at  UV  in  the 
future,”  Nercs-Press  Production  Manager 
John  McCarthy  says. 


Cosmo  specs 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems’  50,000-impres- 
sion-per-hour  Cosmo-Offset  presses  were 
designed  with  open  ink  fountains  and  water- 
down-first  direct  dampening  but  without 
automatic  controls. 

For  print  quality  and  waste  control,  says 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  Operations  Manager 
Delia  Chiappetta,  “operator  training  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  because  so  much  of  the  press  controls 
are  manual  —  keys,  compensator,  sidelay.” 

Among  upgrades  to  improve  reproduction 
and  reduce  the  number  of  waste  copies,  users 
have  retrofitted  Cosmos  with  spray-bar  damp¬ 
eners  and  automatic  registration  controls. 

Goss  never  built  Cosmo  color  decks,  but 

the  Cosmo  was  aimed  at  newspapers  that 
sought  something  between  Goss’  biggest 
press,  the  Metro  doublewide,  and  its  biggest 
singlewide,  the  two-around  Urbanite.  In 
fact,  the  Cosmo  was  in  many  ways  a  double¬ 
wide  Urbanite,  sharing  about  60%  of  the 
latter’s  parts.  When  little  more  than  spot 
color  was  expected,  the  45  Cosmos  built  by 
Rockwell -Goss  pro\ided  modest  capabilities 


press  refurbishers  have  stacked  units  for  four- 
color  printing  at  several  sites. 

All  Cosmos  came  with  a  22^/4-inch  cutoff 
and  used  the  same  plate  lockup  design. 

Originally  relying  on  a  standard  three-arm 
static-belt  reel  with  the  press  mounted  on  Y 
columns,  the  arrangement  was  changed  to 
a  two-arm  constant-tension  reel  mounted  on 
K  columns. 

Equipped  with  2:1,  112-page  folders  at 
first.  Cosmos  later  were  offered  with  larger, 

3:2, 132-page  folders  and  with  quarterfolding. 

First  delivered  in  1973,  the  press  was 
discontinued  in  late  1982  with  the  debut  of 
the  Goss  Headliner  Offset.  In  its  last  year,  a 
Cosmo  mono  unit  listed  for  about  $275,000, 
according  to  Goss. 

press,  just  before  the  advent  of  color  quality' 
and  quantity'  in  USA  Today. 

By  2000,  Kneale  and  his  vintage  press 
were  retired,  but  his  remarks  resonate  still. 
The  Cosmo  community'  had  indeed  shnmk, 
but  its  numbers  held  up  well  through  the 
1990s.  Since  then,  however,  two  Michigan 
papers  and  others  in  Pennsylvania,  Florida, 
and  Quebec  followed  the  Neu's-Press  in 


An  aff’ordable  early  doublewide  model,  during  the  twilight  years  of  muddy  letter-  replacing  their  Cosmos.  Early  ne.xt  year. 
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Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  press  operator  Don  Orth  at  the  folder  of  the  first  Cosmo,  which  in  2002  was 
expanded  to  10  units,  including  six  stacks  that  can  provide  up  to  32  full-color  broadsheet  pages. 


The  Daily  Times,  print  site  of  Gannett’s 
Delmarva  Group,  based  in  Salisbury,  Md., 
will  shut  down  a  Cosmo  and  put  into  pro¬ 
duction  a  Goss  Urbanite  that  can  triple  its 
full-color  output.  Although  now'  “not  in 
desperate  need  of  a  press,”  Publisher  John  R. 
Foreman  confirmed  that  the  Neu's-Gazette 
will  decide  on  a  replacement  for  all  its  print¬ 
ing  equipment  in  the  next  two  to  five  years 
for  the  second,  press-hall  phase  of  a  plant 
project  that  in  June  put  into  operation  a  new' 
Schur-equipped  mailroom  on  the  outskirts 
of  Champaign  Online,  July  26). 

As  for  the  informal  user  group,  it  was 
subsumed  within  the  Metro  Users  Group,  at 
whose  gatherings  it  had  always  met  anj’way. 
There  were  fewer  break-out  sessions  for 
Cosmo-ites,  w  hile  much  of  the  discussion 
was  of  relevance  to  users  of  all  Goss  double¬ 
wide  presses,  according  to  one  Cosmo  user, 
who  calls  the  Metro  Users  “probably  as  well- 
run  a  user  group  as  I’ve  been  affiliated  with.” 

Before  the  change  in  St.  Joseph,  only  the 
Montgomery  (Aia..)  Advertiser  had  given 
up  a  Cosmo  since  the  The  Globe-Times  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  sold  its  Cosmo  in  1991. 

In  each  of  those  cases,  however,  some¬ 
thing  else  was  at  work.  Tw  o  sites  still  run¬ 
ning  Cosmos  have  evening  papers;  two  that 
sold  Cosmos  in  recent  years  continue  to 
publish  evening  editions. 

The  Alabama  Journal,  a  17,000-circula¬ 
tion  evening  paper,  merged  with  its  larger 
morning  sister,  the  Advertiser,  in  spring  of 
1993.  The  Multimedia  (now  Gannett)  dailies 
already  had  a  Goss  Metroliner,  which,  with 
the  later  addition  of  units  bought  from  The 
Boston  Globe,  offered  the  requisite  capacity 
and  color. 

Offset  to  letterpress,  and  back 

Similarly,  facing  the  much  larger  A//en- 
toum  Morning  Call,  the  evening  Globe-Times 
merged  in  1991  with 
The  Express,  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers’ 
morning  paper  in 
nearby  Easton.  But 
while  Thomson 
bought  the  Globe- 
Times  subscription 
list,  it  didn’t  buy  its 
presses.  So  even 
though  Kristopher 
Kipp  “was  a  kid,  just 
an  apprentice”  in 
offset  lithography 
when  he  began  in 
Bethlehem  at  age  18,  nine  years  later  as  the 
assistant  foreman  he  found  himself  learning 
letterpress  on  The  Express-Times'  unusual 
anilo.x-inking  Scott  equipment. 


Meanwhile,  the  Globe-Times'  former  own¬ 
ers  sold  off  its  five  Cosmo  units  and  folder. 
Thomson,  Kipp  recalls,  said  it  would  put  a 
new'  press  in  Easton.  But  that  happened  only 
after  it  sold  the  merged  paper  in  1994  to 
MediaNews  Group,  which  brought  in  an 
Urbanite  acquired  from  iheAsbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press.  Advance  Publications  now  owns 
the  Express-Times. 

On  the  Scott  “we  had  color  capacity  We 
had  zero  w  aste.  We’d  start  the  press,  and  50 
papers  off  we  had  good  quality,”  Kipp  recalls, 
conceding  that  the  color  was  not  what  might 
be  obtained  from  offset. 

Kipp  says  he  was  “surprised”  that  the 
Globe-Times'  Cosmo  and  its  Community 
press,  which  supported  a  good  commercial¬ 
printing  business  w'ith  its  trimmer  and  gluer, 
were  not  part  of  the  original  sale.  “They  had 
the  opportunity  to 
buy  that  at  a  real 
good  price,”  he  says. 

“I  always  liked  the 
Cosmo,”  Kipp  con¬ 
tinues.  “It  had  six 
angle-bar  stations ... 
and  all  the  bells  and 
whistles  w  hen  they 
ordered  it.”  The  press 
also  had  two  folders 
in  one  frame  —  one 
kept  in  straight 
mode  and  the  other 
in  collect  mode, 

Kipp  adds.  Using  a  “big  ring  gear  on  a 
clutch,”  he  says,  a  large  fork  hooked  on  the 
ring  gear  and  sprung  from  one  folder  to 
the  other. 


Like  the  Globe-Times,  many  Cosmo  sites 
were  (and  some  remain)  locally  or  fam.ily 
owTied,  as  often  has  been  the  case  with  early 
adopters  —  perhaps  none  more  so  than 
Kneale’s  old  paper.  The  News-Press  may 
have  been  first  to  use  the  Eocom  Laserite 
to  directly  image  plates;  took  early  strides 
in  pagination  and  OPI;  was  first  to  adopt  the 
Muller  Martini  PrintRoll;  was  the  first  paper 
its  size  to  run  a  Cosmo,  to  which  it  added  the 
first  MetroColor  tower;  and  was  the  first  U.S. 
daily  to  print  on  a  Goss  Magnum. 

Elsewhere,  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News 
was  among  the  first  Anygraaf  software  users, 
the  Hagerstown,  Md.,  //era/rf-Afaf/ bought 
the  second  Americolor  tower.  Champaign’s 
News-Gazette  added  a  keyless  Goss  Newslin- 
er  tower  to  its  Cosmo  in  1998,  and  the  Butler 
(Pa.)  Eagle  replaced  its  Cosmo  five  years 
ago  with  this  country  ’s  first  Goss  Uniliner. 
Earlier,  the  Eagle  was  the  first  to  add  Goss 
Metro-Offset  to  Anti-Friction  letterpress. 

Among  larger  newspaper  groups,  two  have 
two  Cosmos  each.  In  Texas,  E.W.  Scripps’ 

San  Angelo  Standard  Times  and  Wichita 
Falls  Times  Record  News  operate  seven-unit 
Cosmos.  At  Lee  Enterprises,  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune  and  The  Pantograph, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  run  nine-unit  lines. 

Where  color  blooms 

The  longer  the  Pantograph  owns  its 
Cosmo,  the  more  it  e.xpects  of  it.  Almost 
33  years  old,  the  machine  prints  plenty 
of  color  for  the  47,759-circulation  daily,  a 
chain  of  weeklies,  Sunday  color  comics,  a 
real  estate  book,  a  TV'^  tab,  and  some  com¬ 
mercial  w  ork.  To  accomplish  that,  many 


Kristopher  Kipp,  left,  pulls  copies  ..ith  Press 
Foreman  John  Derrico  in  1988  at  The  Globe- 
Times  Cosmo's  folder  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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products  are  pre-run  for  later  insertion. 

“We  devote  a  good  portion  of  our  capaciU’ 
to  color,”  Operations  Director  Dan  O’Brien 
says.  “We  rarely  run  less  than  nine  units,”  he 
adds,  printing  four  sections  in  collect  mode 
six  days  a  week,  with  color  on  section  fronts 
and  backs  and  appearing  on  inside  pages. 

The  press  line  consists  of  two  floor  units, 
a  stack,  another  floor  unit,  a  3:2, 144-page 
Goss  Imperial  folder,  a  floor  unit,  another 
stack,  and  another  floor  unit.  Page  One 
comes  from  the  shorter  right  side  of  the 
folder,  taking  black  off  the  upper  stack  and 
process  colors  off  the  lower  stack  and  tw  o 
floor  units. 

“The  press  has  been  well  maintained  and 
not  run  too  hard,”  says  O’Brien,  likening  it  to 
an  old-model  car  with  low'  mileage.  Until  the 
mid-1990s,  he  says,  “it  would  run  a  couple  of 
hours  a  day  and  that  was  it.”  Now',  with  more 
color  pre-runs  and  more  collect  runs,  it’s  a 
lot  more  running  time,  “so  it  requires  more 
maintenance.”  The  one  catch:  More  running 
time  means  less  time  for  upkeep. 

“You’ve  got  to  be  diligent  about  mainte¬ 
nance  and  cleaning,”  and  the  press  crew  is, 
he  told  last  year  after  being  named  one 
of  this  magazine’s  sLx  Production  All  Stars. 

As  O’Brien  did,  beginning  in  1974,  all  mem¬ 
ber  ser\'e  a  four-year  apprenticeship  learn- 


From  press  bay  to  eBay 

Once  the  only  offset  press  among  Advance 
Publications’  eight  Michigan  dailies,  the  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot’s  Cosmo  is  up  for  sale  on 
ebay,  and  the  32,412-circulation  daily  is 
printed  40  miles  east  in  The  Ann  Arbor  News’ 
new  plant.  Owners  of  a  local  firm,  Klein 
Brothers  Property  Management,  bought  the 
old  press  from  the  paper  and  put  it  up  for 
auction.  For  $375,000,  a  buyer  gets  eight 
stacked  units  with  Ryco  spray-bar  dampen¬ 
ers,  double  folder  and  two  control  consoles. 
Co-owner  David  Klein  says  his  company  will 
pay  to  bring  down  the  walls  and  remove  the 
equipment.  The  buyer  is  responsible  for  crat¬ 
ing  everything  on  the  Cosmo.  In  fact.  Cham¬ 
paign’s  Bob  Brown  started  in  Bloomington, 
50  miles  away.  In  the  late  170s,  he  says,  “I 
transferred  my  apprenticeship  over  here.” 

The  importance  attached  to  maintenance 
is  reflected  in  the  pressroom’s  cleanliness, 
where  Publisher  Linda  Lindus  called  the 
floor  “so  clean  you  can  practically  eat  oft’ it.” 

So,  for  all  the  miles  of  newsprint  run 
through  his  press,  “it’s  running  good  and  in 
prett\’  good  shape,”  O’Brien  says,  adding 
that  the  equipment  is  all  original,  w'ith  no 
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ing  and  loading.  Klein  says  a  Goss  represen¬ 
tative  he  paid  to  explain  and  assess  the  press 
for  him  estimated  that  if  installed  new  today, 
the  equipment  would  cost  $7  million. 

unit  additions.  Only  its  tension  system  and 
Fincor  drive  were  upgraded  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  color  compensator  was  installed.  He 
e.xpecLs  no  more  than  some  work  to  the 
folder  and  the  normal  parts  replacement. 

“We  operate  day  to  day  under  the 
assumption  that  we’re  going  to  run  this 
press  another  10  to  15  years,”  says  O’Brien, 
adding  that  there’s  been  no  initiative  on  his 
part  to  seek  a  new  press,  though  he  concedes 
the  crew  would  like  more  capacitx'. 

But  even  ju.st  expanding  the  Cosmo 
wouldn’t  simply  be  a  matter  of  buying  and 
installing  more  units.  Such  a  project,  he 
says,  would  require  navigating  around  the 
e.xisting  units  and  folder  in  the  available 
space  without  impeding  production. 

So  adding  on  hasn’t  seemed  more  practi¬ 
cal  than  working  with  existing  capacity. 
Pre-running  is  easier  than  “trying  to  justify' 
a  multimillion-dollar  press  expansion  or 
replacement,”  O’Brien  adds. 

In  fact,  by  one  measure,  the  press  is 
now  smaller.  At  a  50-inch  web  width  after 
several  cut-downs,  a  further  reduction 
“is  being  talked  about,”  says  the  operations 
head,  who  thinks  the  slimmer  size  is  in¬ 
evitable:  “It’s  not  if,  it’s  when.” 

In  a  switch  begun  about  a  year  ago,  the 
Puntagraph  now  uses  lighter,  27.7-lb. 
newsprint  for  almost  everv'thing.  A  small 
amount  of  30-lb.  newsprint,  O’Brien  says, 
is  used  “on  products  like  large  tabs  that 
we’re  slitting  and  angle-barring  and  just 
don’t  run  as  well  and  compensate  as  well” 
when  produced  on  the  lighter,  thinner 
sheet.  Even  w  hen  the  number  of  web 
breaks  increased  slightly  with  conversion 
to  the  lighter  paper,  waste  for  the  main 
product  remained  in  the  4%  range. 

First  and  foremost 

The  king  of  the  Cosmos  is  in  Kenosha. 
The  first,  the  biggest,  and  quite  likely  to  be 
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the  last,  the  press  installed  in  April  of  1973 
at  the  Kenosha  News  was  expanded  and 
upgraded  in  2002  by  George  R.  Hall 
Contracting  (now  Hall  Contracting 
Ser\ices).  For  its  hometown  newspaper, 
United  Communications  bought  four  units 
that  once  had  printed  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser.  It  had  them  cut  down  to  a 
50-inch  web  width  and  refurbished  by  the 
Avon  Lake,  Ohio,  company. 

After  those  units  were  installed,  the 
newspapers  six  existing  units  were  cut 
down  and  refurbished  in  phases,  the  last  of 
which  saw  four  of  them  reinstalled  in  two 
stacked  configurations. 

Where  before  the  News  could  run  a  four- 
over-four  lead  on  one  side  of  the  folder  and 
pick  up  spot  color  for  inside  pages  on  the 
other  side  of  the  press,  with  10  units,  eight 
of  them  stacked,  the  News  can  now  print  32 
broadsheet  pages  in  full  color.  “On  a  weekly 
basis,”  says  Operations  Manager  Delia 
Chiappetta,  “we  run  32  pages  in  color  for 
our  Sunday.” 

In  one  of  Jardis  Industries’  first  double- 
wide  paster  jobs,  the  overhauled  press  also 
was  equipped  with  four  thing  pasters  in 
two  two-high  sets  at  right  angles  to  the 
press,replacing  in-line  rollstands. 

Reinstallation  was  preceded  by  replace¬ 
ment  of  much  flooring  to  accommodate 
roll-loading  and  support  new,  heaxier 
pasters.  An  ink-tote  system  also  was 
installed  to  pipe  color  ink  closer  to  printing 
units. 

Replacing  the  press  was  considered,  but 
“we  just  couldn’t  justify  spending  .$12  to 
$20  million  for  a  new  press  and  facilify' 
to  house  it,”  Chiappetta  explains,  and  a  tow¬ 
er  addition  was  not  considered,  owing  to 
physical  limitations  at  the  plant. 

“The  learning  cur\  e  to  adapt  to  operating 
a  new  press  could  be  very  challenging,”  adds 
Chiappetta.  “At  the  time  we  made  our  deci¬ 
sion  there  were  several  examples  of  new 
press  installations 
where  press  staff 
struggled  to  pro- 
duce  a  qualify' 
product.”  Besides,  i 
she  continues, 
wanted 

to  buy  some  time  ^ 
to  see  how  evolv- 


specifically  digital  presses,  would  affect  our 
next  press-replacement  decision.” 

So  when  consultants  assured  manage¬ 
ment  that  a  rebuilt  press  could  serve  the 
newspaper’s  needs  for  another  10  years, 
maybe  more,  installing  new  equipment 
“just  wasn’t  tbe  best  way  to  go  at  tbe  time.” 

Five  years  later,  certified  for  SNAP 
(Specifications  for  Newsprint  Advertising 
Production),  and  winner  of  the  Inland  Press 
Association’s  Print  Qualitx'  Competition 
awards  for  color  (first  place)  and  black- 
and-white  (second  place),  the  project, 
Chiappetta  says,  “accomplished  what  we 
intended,  which  is  the  abilify-  to  print 
more  color.” 

That’s  pretfy'  good  for  a  press  designed 
for,  at  best,  small  amounts  of  what  was 
acceptable  color  more  than  30  years 
ago.  But  Chiappetta  concedes  that  the 
challenges  only  grow  as  increasing  color 
demand  has  raised  the  qualify’  bar  for 
things  like  good  register.  Adoption  of  CTP 
and  a  vision  bender  bave  “contributed 
significantly”  to  color  qualify’,  she  adds. 

Just  as  O’Brien  does  in  Bloomington, 
Chiappetta  emphasizes  the  role  of  mainte¬ 
nance  in  keeping  the  old  press  running  well 
and  the  newspaper  looking  good.  The  team 
effort  under  Press  Maintenance  Supervisor 
Rick  Nelson,  she  says,  has  each  operator 
assigned  to  a  particular  stack  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  units,  with  operators  backing 
each  other  up  as  needed. 

Most  runs  are  collect,  she  notes,  which 
helps  control  waste.  The  only  ftirther 
change  contemplated  for  the  press  is  reduc¬ 
ing  the  web  width  to  48  inches  next  year. 

Users  fypically  remark  on  their  Cosmos’ 
durabilify’.  Pointing  to  easy  servicing  of  the 
mostly  exposed  mechanism.  Bill  Lawson, 
then  of  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems’  field 
service  department,  told  E&P  20  years  after 
the  first  units  shipped  from  Goss’  factorv’, 
“The  Cosmo  is  a  veiy  forgiving  press.”  [S 
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BREAK  FOR  COMMERCIAL 

Hungry  commercial  printers  eye  newspaper  work 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

CRM  Imaging  Systems  makes 
platesetters  and  other  computer-to- 
plate  equipment  for  newspapers  as 
well  as  commercial  printers.  So  it  would  not 
be  unusual  for  Marketing  Director  James 
Luttrell  to  run  into  someone  from  a  daily  at 
Graph  Expo,  the  big  commercial  printing 
equipment  show  held  annually  in  Chicago. 

But  he  was  a  little  taken  aback  last  month 
when  a  printer  visited  the  booth  to  quiz  him 
about  the  Workmates  PDF-based  automat¬ 
ed  workflow  ECRM  was  introducing  for  the 
commercial  market.  “He  said  he  was  look¬ 
ing  to  print  the  local  newspaper,”  Luttrell 
says.  “This  was  a  small  print  shop  that  still 
strips  film.  He  didn’t  even  have  CTP.” 

As  it  turned  out,  that  small  printer  was 
just  the  first  of  what  Luttrell  says  are  “a  lot” 
of  commercial  printers  who  want  to  get  into 
the  business  of  printing  newspapers. 

A  trip  to  this  year’s  Graph  Expo  confirms 
that  newspapers  —  which  are  increasingly 
getting  back  into  the  commercial  work  they 
largely  abandoned  in  the  1980s  —  are  going 
to  contend  with  commercial  printers 
hungry  for  more  jobs. 

At  a  seminar  before  Graph  Expo  opened, 
the  chief  economist  for  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Printing  Leadership  portrayed  an 
industry  that  is  growing  —  but  only  at 


about  half  the  pace  of  last  year, 
a  good  one  for  commercial  print¬ 
ers.  Andrew  D.  Paparozzi  said 
commercial  print  sales  growth 
slowed  to  2.2%  in  the  first  half  of 
2007,  a  period  when  the  rich  got  rich¬ 
er  and  the  poor  poorer.  Sales  were  up 
14.2%  for  the  top  20%  of  printers,  but 
down  7-6%  for  the  bottom  fifth. 

Longtime  print  expert  William  C. 
Lamparter  told  the  industry  executives  they 
need  to  get  ahead  of  what  could  be  a  nastv' 
period:  "The  best  thing  that  printers  can 
do  is  create  new  markets  that  never  existed 
before  using  new  technologv’.” 

Lamparter  also  urged  commercial  print¬ 
ers  to  update  equipment.  “This  industry  is  a 
bastion  of  obsolete  technologv,"  he  said.  “It’s 
surprising  how  few  printers  even  have  CTP.” 

For  all  the  warnings  from  the  top,  com¬ 
mercial  printers  mobbed  the  show  —  which 
is  far  bigger  than  Ne.xpo,  the  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  principal  equipment  expo. 

“You  don’t  see  the  panic  you  do  with 
newspaper  people,”  FXRM's  Luttrell  said 
on  the  show  floor. 

Among  the  crowd  were  an  increasing 
number  of  newspaper  executives,  said  Alan 
Flahertv’,  the  Cincinnati-based  post-press 
specialist:  “I’m  running  into  more  and  more 
newspaper  people  here.” 
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One  newvspaper 
group  attended  Dalim 
Software’s  “JDF  for 
Dummies”  presentation 
on  Job  Definition 
Format,  the  XML-based 
file  standard  widely 
embraced  by  com¬ 
mercial  printers  (and 
widely  ignored  by 
newspapers)  as  a  step 
toward  automation. 

Newspaprers  can 
learn  a  lot  from  the 
commercial  side,  especially  in  early  adop¬ 
tion  of  technologies  or  standards,  Proof-it- 
Online.com  President  Rob  Munz  said.  With 
JDF,  for  instance,  “there’s  an  assumption” 
commercial  systems  will  be  JDF-enabled. 

In  commercial  and  newspaper  versions, 
his  electronic  ad-proofing  and  mark-up 
software’s  three-step  process  ends  with  an 
automated  upsell  offer,  for  instance,  to 
place  the  ad  online  as  well  as  in  print. 
“Newspapers  are  constantly  offering  new 
products,  like  glossy  magazines,  special 
sections,  or  TV  guides,  and  this  gives  us 
another  revenue  opportunitv’,”  he  said.  “And 
what’s  the  commission  on  that  sale?  Zero.” 

Commercial  and  newspaper  printers  face 
being  forced  to  “evolve  in  changing  mar¬ 
kets,”  said  Marion  Williams-Bennett,  Page¬ 
flex  Marketing  Communications  Specialist. 
At  the  show,  the  Boston-based  firm  high¬ 
lighted  its  “lights-out”  automated  workflow 
software  for  variable  printing  and  mail 
fulfillment.  “Like  newspapers,  printers  are 
asking  themselves,  ‘Who  are  we?’”  said 
Williams-Bennett,  adding  that  Pageflex  of¬ 
ferings  are  intended  to  transform  printers 
into  “marketing  services  specialists.” 

WTiile  zippy  new  technologv'  —  from  the 
ubiquitous  workflow  solutions  and  variable 
digital  printers  to  UV  printers  for  wide-for- 
mat  jobs  —  attracted  the  biggest  crowds  at 
Graph  Expo,  it  is  also  very  much  a  show 
about  printing  basics,  with  dozens  of  small 
booths  devoted  to  blades,  rollers,  or  glues. 

Cold  Jet,  which  uses  dry  ice  blasted  from 
a  nozzle  to  clean  printing  presses,  was  one 
such  exhibitor  —  and  one  that  counts 
The  Miami  Herald  and  Detroit  Free  Press 
alongside  its  bigger  commercial  business. 

“It  eliminates  solvents  and  hand  cleaning, 
and  you  can  do  a  cleaning  job  in  about  10% 
of  the  time”  of  conventional  cleaning,  said 
Steve  D’Ooge,  regional  sales  manager  for 
the  Loveland,  Ohio-based  manufacturer. 

To  demonstrate,  he  neatly  blasted  the 
coated  ink  from  a  folder.  “It’s  like  sandblast¬ 
ing,  but  without  the  sand,”  he  said,  “and 
there’s  no  sand  left  at  the  end.”  11 
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Analysis 

SOURCE:  FORESTWEB 

In  third-quarter.  North  American 
newsprint  markets  remained  depressed, 
with  U.S.  consumption  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  falling  10.0%  through  the  first 
seven  months,  to  just  under  3.7  million 
tonnes,  according  to  the  latest  data  from 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Products  Council 
(PPPC). 

While  North  American  newsprint 
exports  were  ahead  by  8.9%  during 
January-July  2007  vs  a  year  earlier,  it 
was  not  enough  to  offset  declining 
domestic  demand  and  newsprint  prices 
continued  to  slide. 

Projections  called  for  Kruger  Inc.’s 
$25/tonne  U.S.  price  increase  for 

Ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO 
EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE 
WVW.INKWORLDMA6AZINE.COM 

In  an  effort  to  help  contain  costs, 
many  newspaper  publishers  are  using 
lower  basis  weight  paper,  thus  taking 
out  a  percentage  of  the  fiber.  This  leads 
to  challenges  for  ink  manufacturers. 

“Since  newsprint  is  one  of  the  biggest 
expenses  for  newspapers,  there  has  been 
a  growing  trend  of  using  lighter  weight 


Statistics 


U.S.  Newsprint  Consumption 
By  Daily  Nevrepapers 


94  96  98  2000  2001  2002  20)3  2004  2009  2006  2007 


September  to  fail  and  prices  to  continue 
drifting  below  the  August  level  of 
$570/tonne  for  30-lb. 

North  American  newsprint  mills 
produced  6.7  million  tonnes  during 
January-July  2007,  down  4.4%  from  a 
year  ago,  PPPC  reported. 

At  the  end  of  July,  inventories  for 
producers  reached  their  highest  level  in 
two  years,  at  505,000  tonnes.  Consumer 
stocks,  though,  remained  low  at  just 
under  1.6  million  tonnes,  up  24,000 
tonnes  from  the  previous  month  but 
still  200,000  tonnes  below  a  year  ago. 


newsprint  to  save  cost,”  said  Todd 
Wheeler,  marketing  manager,  US  Ink. 
“There  can  be  disadvantages  to  light¬ 
weight  newsprint  involving  show- 
through,  curling,  back-to-back  color 
and  set-off  in  high  coverage  areas.  US 
Ink  has  a  line  of  inks,  called  Spectra, 
specifically  geared  to  lighter  weight 
newsprint.” 

“News  ink  dries  entirely  by  absorp¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  less  fiber  for  the  ink  to 


U.S.  Newsprint  Demand  vs.  Consumption 


Newsprint  Forecast 

Source:  Forestweb 


Inventories: 

Up  30%  from  July  2006 


CoBsumptioii: 

Down  1Z4%  from  July  2006 


Decline  continues 


absorb,”  said  Norm  Harbin,  Flint 
Group’s  VP  of  business  and  technical 
development  for  news  ink.  “We  did  a 
number  of  studies  on  this,  and  the  one 
common  thread  is  that  opacity  is 
decreased.  Higher-strength  inks,  such  as 
our  Performance  Plus  line,  helps  this 
situation,  which  require  a  thinner  ink 
film  and  less  absorption  while  provid¬ 
ing  greater  mileage.”  ■ 


Source:  Forestweb 


Sources  of  U.S.  Newsprint  Supply 


editorial 

PONGRASS  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

Sydney.  Australia 

The  Pongrass  Editorial  System  has  been 
installed  at  Australia's  Fairfax  Auckland 
Group  (using  InDesign  for  Windows),  at 
Stock  £5?  Land  in  Melbourne,  (with  PC 
Quark  Juggler  Ad  Tracking),  and  the 
Northern  Daily  Leader  in  Tamworth  (PC 
Quark  Juggler  Ad  Tracking). 

Also  installing  the  editorial  system  was 
the  Fiji  Times  (Using  Quark  for  Windows). 

advertising 

RELATIONALS 

Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  hius  chosen 
the  Relational  on-demand  customer- 
relationship  management  platform  to 
streamline  its  sales  processes,  including 
lead  management  and  targeting,  market¬ 
ing  and  outreach,  opportuniri’  manage¬ 
ment  and  advertiser  support. 

The  largest  of  I^e  Enterprises'  53  dailies, 
the  Po.st-Di.spateh  is  the  center  of  a  media 
platform  that  includes  37  weeklies  (the 
largest  U.S.  group,  with  a  distribution  of 
1.2  million  copies),  specialri’  publications,  a 
large  shared-mail  ad-deliveiy  program, 
and  the  Web  site  stltoday.com. 

The  Post-Di.spateh  sought  to  centralize 
sales  operations  to  impro\e  customer 
retention,  identify  new  and  missed 
opportunitie.s.  and  streamline  reporting. 

Relationals'  Web-based,  multi-tenant 
business  applications  alread\’  are  used  by 
Hearst,  Gannett,  Nielsen,  and  E.W.  Scripps 
to  streamline  the  processes  of  attracting, 
retaining,  and  senicing  cu.stomers. 

circulation 

VOICEPORT 

Pittsford.  NY. 

A  fixed-price  option  is  now  a\  ailable 
for  the  CircPort  OnDemand  hosted 
product  from  the  CircPort  product  suite 
for  Integrated  Voice  Response.  CircPort 
automates  ripical  circulation  calls  from 
subscribers  by  using  advanced  speech 
recognition  to  understand  and  automati¬ 
cally  process  caller  requests. 

CircPort  OnDemand  allows  ciistomers 
to  eliminate  the  capital  outlay  tusscKiated 
with  an  on-premise  application,  paring  for 
actual  monthly  usage  instead.  While  Voice- 
Port  has  seen  steadilv  increased  interest  in 


its  hosted  .solution,  some  customers  found 
it  a  challenge  to  forecast  budgets  on  a 
monthly  basis  owing  to  call  volumes’  inher¬ 
ent  variability.  To  make  it  easier  for  small 
and  mid-sized  papers  to  reduce  expense 
fluctuation,  VoicePort  offers  a  fi.xed-price 
alternative  for  its  CircPort  OnDemand. 

“We  heard  loud  and  clear  that  predicting 
expenses  each  month  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important,  particularly  for  smaller 
newspapers,”  North  American  Sales 
Director  Kevin  Cawley  said  in  a  statement. 

pressroom 

PRINTERS  HOUSE  AMERICAS 

Rosu'ell.  Ga. 

Installed  at  The  Paris  (Tenn.)  Po.st- 
Intelligencer  in  August:  a  new  Orient  Super 
three-color  satellite  unit  manufactured  by 
The  Printer’s  House,  New  Delhi,  India. 

Michael  Williams,  publisher  of  the  141- 
year-old  paper,  placed  the  order  with 
Printers  Hou.se  Americas  President  Al 
Taber  Sr.  Their  families’  business  relation¬ 
ship  began  in  1967,  when  Brvant  Williams, 
Michael’s  grandfather,  ordered  a  four-unit 
Communitv’  press  from  Austin  Taber,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Al  Taber  Sr.  In  1973  Bill  Williams, 
the  publisher’s  father,  ordered  two  Com- 
munit,  units  and  an  SC  folder  from  Al 
Taber  Sr.,  who  in  1995  also  sold  him  a  used 
Communify’  unit. 

Printers  Hou.se  Americas  Parts  and 
Service  Director  Al  Taber  Jr.,  who  worked 
as  an  erector  on  the  1995  installation, 
directed  the  Orient  installation. 

Part  of  a  modernization 
for  the  paper,  which  also 
prints  a  16,550-copy  TMC 
product,  the  onc-page- 
around  Orient  Super  satel¬ 
lite  unit  increases  pnK'ess 
and  spot  color  or  paging 
capacify  while  enhancing 
color  register,  reducing  the 
number  of  sections  that 
must  be  printed  and  gen¬ 
erally  simplifving  produc¬ 
tion.  Pressroom  ceiling 
height  precluded  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  four-color  tower. 

According  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  with  its  seven  mono 
units  and  folder  the  pa{X‘r 
had  color  ink  in  two  units  and  an ‘S  wrap’ 
that  ran  the  web  under  the  folder  to  get 
four-color  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  A 
.section  and  six)t  color  on  two  other  pages. 
The  arrangement  allowed  printing  a  20- 
page  pnxluct  in  one  .section  with  full  color 


front  and  back.  But  holding  register  was  a 
challenge,  and  limited  color  capacity  could 
mean  postponing  an  ad  for  a  day  or  two. 

With  the  three-color  unit,  the  paper  can 
run  two  sections  with  full  color  on  the  front 
and  back  pages  of  each  section.  For  maxi¬ 
mum  page  count,  a  28-pagc  product  with 
process  color  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
section  is  possible. 

The  Orient  unit  on  the  end  of  the  press 
and  an  adjacent  unit  supply  the  required 
four  colors.  "We  will  continue  to  do  S 
wraps  for  color  in  the  B  section,  giving  us  a 
total  of  four  pages  in  four-color  and  two  in 
spot  color,”  Williams  said  in  a  statement. 

The  satellite  features  swing-down,  lever- 
keyed  ink  fountains  with  segmented  ink 
blades  for  better  ink  setting  and  control, 
variable  speed  motorized  dampening, 
stainless  steel  plate  and  blanket  cylinders, 
manual  on-the-run  side  register  for  all 
plate  cylinders  and  running  circumferen¬ 
tial  register  on  two  plate  cylinders.  Provi¬ 
sion  is  made  to  print  three  colors  on  one 
side  of  the  web,  or  two  colors  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other. 

WEB  PRESS  CORP. 

Kent.  Wash. 

Editorial  Nuevo  Dia  in  Coro,  Venezuela, 
installed  a  full  press  line  consisting  of  two 
Quad-Stack  4-over-4  color  units,  a  single 
UPM  perfector,  and  a  WPC4130  folder. 

Two  installations  are  slated  for  opposite 
ends  of  Europe  in  November.  Chuniotika 
Nea,  the  daily  newspaper  of  Cbania  on  the 
Greek  island  of  Crete,  has  ordered  a  unique 
press  line  consisting  of 
three  2-high  UPM  units 
(each  with  spacers  for 
two-web  capabilities),  two 
Quad-Stack  units,  and  a 
WPC4130  folder  with  an 
air  fonner  and  quartcrfold 
package.  All  units  will  be 
equip|X‘d  with  integrated 
rollstands.  Additional 
rollstands  and  angle-bar 
packages  will  lx  included 
to  enable  the  press  to  add  a 
second  web  through  each 
two-high  unit.  Chaniotika 
Nea  also  will  instdl  a 
commercial  printing  set¬ 
up  capable  of  UV  inking. 

The  Midland  Tribune  in  Birr,  Ireland, 
will  in.stall  a  single  Quad-Stack  unit  to 
ftirther  expand  its  color  capacify.  The 
Midland  Tribune  has  been  using  a  Quadra 
Color  CIC  unit  to  print  four-color  on  one 
side  of  a  web  only. 


Former  Post-Intelligencer  pub¬ 
lishers  Bill  and  Bryant  Williams 
(left)  with  the  Orient  Super  unit 
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CAR  COLUMN 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

FREE  Car  Column 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


GOTADEADLINEP 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about  for  Halloween? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 

of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 

(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 

www.barrows.com 

To  talk  to  the  inventor, 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  .  • 

650-344^1951 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MOVIE  &  OVD  REVIEWS  WITH  PHOTOS 
Concise.  Authoritative.  Affordable. 
Cineman  Syndicate  LLC 
Tel:  (914)582-8906 
cinemansyndicate@verizon.net 
Serving  the  newspaper  industry 
for  over  25  years. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/1951)  929-1 169 


(s>  visit  our  websHe  @ 
www.edjtorandpublisher.com 


www.editorandpubli5her.com 


PUBUSHNG  OPPORTUNITY 
Great  for  current  publishers  to  addon  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  cal  Allen  at 
(800)  941-9907.  ext  11 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  •Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •Worldwide  Service 
3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting^Valuations^Sales  •Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834/Cell  661-333-9516 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  E.  _  ^ 
Newspapers  j 

Check  tmr  references 
<  2 14)  265-93<M) 
Kickcnbachcr  Vledia 


MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


Exclusive  Access 

to  46,000+  newspaper 
professionals. 


Vtohimc  I:  Tlw  Dailies 
•  VdlusM  2:  Hm  Waaklias 
Voiume  3:  Who's  Where 

EDITORE^^  INTFRNATinNAI 

PUBLISHER  yS^'^BOOK  2007 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  GO  TO: 
i.edjtorandpublisher.com/yearbook 

on  CAIL  TO  OKOCR:  I.<0l>-5«2  27M 
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MEDIA  PARTNERS 

2377  Gold  Meado/v  Way  Suite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  95670 
Phone  916-5::6-:693 
jeff@jpmediapartners  com 


Solid  Work. 
rSolid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operation^ 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  nrare  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acqaisitioiu  •  Valiuidoa« 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  .  .  .  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb,  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


John  Cnbb,  Broker 
Icribbdcribb.ann 


Gary  Greene,  Broker 
ggreenedcTibb.com 


406-586-6621  •  cribb.coin 


.  Publication  Brokerage  •  .Appraisal  •  Consulting 


AMFF?ICA'S#1  BROKFR 


WE  OPEN  DOORS. 

We  offer  the  most  successful  buyer  representation  service  in  the  industry 
FREE  PHONE  CONSULT.  Hear  what  our  associates  have  to  say  about 
your  unique  opportunities  Call  to  schedule  an  appointment  today. 

South/ Southeast  David  Emmons  (888)237-7244 
Southwost/Plalns  Rollie  Hyde  (405)  273-9269 
East/Now  EnHand  JohnSzefc  (845)291-7367 
South  Dennis  Richardson  (731)694-2149 
MMwost  Will  Parks  (309)  716-7281 
MWwest  Marty  Vaiania  (302)  540-5426 
MMWUlantlc  Kent  Roeder  (973)  729-2973 
Wost/Mtn  Stotos  Tom  Mauldin  (541)948-9501 
Souttiwest  Steve  Klinger  (505)  524-0122 

www.mediamergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 

Corporate  Offices; 

24212  Muscori  Court 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20882 
(301)253-5016 

Est.  1959 
Uny  Grimes.  President 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  rone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES-  ■  -INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


Exclusive  Listings 


3  Goss  Urbanite  Presses 
21.5”  8-Unit  SSC  w/4-high 
7-unit  Harris  V15C/D 

Call  for  details. 

<^INLAND 

NTWSMk^n  tMCMNCAT  COfWOMATON 


inmc1@inlandnews  com 
www.inlandnews.com 
(913)492-9050 


PRESSES 
Mini  Color  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss 
R.T.P.  42”  -f  45”;  Goss  Y  columns  all 
sizes;  Goss  Metro  Units  &  Half 
Decks,  Angle  bars.  Electromatic 
Slitters,  Press  Removal  &  Installation, 
Press  Rebuilding.  New,  Used  parts.  In 
Business  for  Over  30  Years.  Northeast  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 

(8(X))  821-6257.5am@neiinc.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


ADVERTISING  SALES 


Need  An  Ad  Sales  Pro? 


Contact  Potomac  Media 

Your  Advertising  Sales  Representative 
888-325-9943 
potompub@aol  .com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 


"PRE-PAID  Experts'* 
RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 


(800)  950-8475*www.Metro-News.com 


MARKEnNO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  tor  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
ItenberoftheUSAOiartersof  Commerce 


CIRCULA”nON  III 

Telemarketing  Subscription  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  alB 
(800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
JohnDinan 


H  &  L  Marketing 

Telemarketing  since  1968 
Dick  Levis  (800)  884-9511 
■We  delwer  more  homes  to  your  newspaper.” 
www.H-LMarketing.com 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLlSHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  _ ACADEMIC _  _ ACADEMIC 


Associate  Director  of  Editorial  Services 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:1-888-825-9149  - 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  -fo^: (646) 654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLlSHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Fresno  Bee,  Central  California's  leading  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  Classified  Advertising  Director  to  manage  the  sales  operation  and  the  marketing 
efforts  of  the  classified  advertising  sales  teams. 

Applicant  must  have  a  strong  understanding  of  the  online  advertising  sector,  niche  prod¬ 
ucts,  direct  marketing  and  in-paper  sales.  Must  possess  excellent  communication  skills, 
be  self  motivated  and  organized.  Successful  candidate  will  have  minimum  3  years  news¬ 
paper  sales  management  experience  with  a  proven  track  record  of  increasing  sales  reve¬ 
nue  with  existing  accounts  and  generating  new  revenue.  Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent 
experience  preferred.  Experience  in  online  sales  with  a  strong  foundation  of 
traditional/online  advertising  sales  management  principles  preferred.  Competitive  salary 
plus  excellent  benefit  package.  Applications  can  be  downloaded  from  job  opportunities 
page  at  www.fresnobee.com/beeiobs  and  mailed  or  faxed  with  cover  letter 
and  resume  to: 

The  Fresno  Bee 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
1626  E  Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786. 

Questions:  (559)  441-6655.  Fax:  (559)  441-6053 
All  offers  of  employment  are  contingent  upon  successful  completion  of  a  drug  test. 


MAJOR/NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Advertising  Division  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
Major/National  Accounts  Sales  Manager.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  man¬ 
aging  a  sales  team  to  reach  its  sales  goals  consistently. 

In  this  highly  visible  position,  we're  looking  for  a  self-starter  with  a  demonstrated  track 
record  of  success  in  new  business  development,  goal-oriented  management,  internal  & 
external  customer  relations  and  sales  team  management.  All  candidates  must  have 
sound  creative  judgment  and  the  ability  to  work  under  tight  deadlines.  The  position 
requires  a  minimum  of  5  plus  years  Sales  and/or  Sales  Management  experience.  Minimal 
travel  is  required. 

Experience  with  online  advertising  solutions  and  other  new  media  advertising  opportunities 
is  expected.  As  part  of  Lee  Enterprises,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  offers  the  opportunity 
for  career  growth,  a  comprehensive  benefits  package  and  excellent  salary.  For 
consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

Apply  Online:  http:/,^ww.post-dispatch.con\/employment 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  Rt:SOURCES 


Prescott  Newspapers,  a  family-owned  company,  is  looking  for  a  Personnel  Director  with 
5-I-  years  experience  in  personnel  law,  management,  benefits,  safety  programs,  risk  man¬ 
agement,  employee  relations  and  payroll.  Excellent  communication,  interpersonal  skills, 
time  management  and  organizational  skills  required.  Newspaper  experience  preferred. 
FulLtime  position  with  excellent  benefits.  NSE  EEOE. 

Send  resumes  to 
WNI 

1748  S  Arizona  Avenue,  Yuma,  AZ  85364 
Attn:  SL.  OR  E-mail:  slauer@westemnews.com. 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

East  Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  a  private,  family-owned  group  of  seven  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  looking  for  an  experienced  newspaper  financial 
executive  to  oversee  all  aspects  of  our  financial  and  accounting  operations  and  help 
shape  the  direction  of  our  company.  Primary  accounting  responsibilities  include  providing 
accurate  and  timely  financial  and  management  reports,  internal  audits,  cash  and  payroll 
management,  and  annual  operating  budgets. 

Primary  management  functions  include:  directing  corporate  accounting  staff;  overseeing 
financial  policies  and  procedures  at  the  divisional  level;  providing  management  with  financial 
analysis  and  best-practice  information;  and  working  with  ownership  and  management 
on  strategy  and  initiatives.  The  CFO  will  be  based  in  Salem,  Oregon,  and  will  report  to 
our  Chief  Operating  Officer.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  solid  accounting  credentials 
as  well  as  prior  management  experience  and  must  possess  excellent  analytical,  or¬ 
ganizational  and  communication  skills.  At  least  three  years  of  accounting  management 
experience  and  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Accounting  or  Finance,  or  the  equivalent  combination 
of  experience/education  is  required.  CPA  status  is  preferred. 

East  Oregonian  Publishing  Co.  consists  of  daily  newspapers  in  Pendleton  and  Astoria,  OR; 
non-daily  community  newspapers  in  Enterprise,  John  Day  and  Manzanita,  OR,  and  Long 
Beach,  WA,  as  well  as  a  four-state  weekly  agricultural  publication  in  Salem.  We  are  company 
both  well-established  in  newspapering  and  creative  with  the  Internet.  We  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  future  of  local  media  companies  like  ours.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
package,  including  a  retirement  fund  with  401(k),  Roth,  and  profit-sharing. 

This  position  is  open  for  one  reason:  Our  chief  finance  officer  is  retiring  after  26  years 
and  we  have  big  shoes  to  fill.  To  apply,  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  East  Oregonian 
Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2048,  Salem,  OR  97308-2048,  by  fax  to  (503) 
371-2935.  Or  E-mail:  hr@eopubco.org 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Learn  something  new  everyday  and  gain  expertise  in  a  variety  of  industries.  Projects  are 
related  to  any  potential  or  current  advertiser  as  well  as  media  consumers. 

Support  advertising  sales,  circulation  promotion  and  audience  development  related  to  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  STLToday.com,  the  Suburban  Journals  and  Local  Values.  Study 
consumers  and  their  spending  habits,  real  estate  development,  the  labor  market  and  media 
use  from  variety  of  secondary  &  primary  research  sources. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  looking  for  entry-level  and  senior-level  marketing  research 
analysts  with  the  following  qualifications: 

•  Possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  -  Marketing  or  Research-related  degree  preferred 

•  Knowledgeable  about  marketing  research  design  and  methodology 

•  Excel  at  gathering,  analyzing  and  presenting  research  to  recommend  action 

•  Able  to  assess  needs  and  prioritize  projects  to  meet  deadlines 

•  Proficient  in  Microsoft  PowerPoint,  Excel  and  Access 

•  A  big  plus,  but  not  required:  experience  with  mapping  software  such  as 
ESRI  ArcGIS. 

As  part  of  Lee  Enterprises,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  offers  the  opportunity  for  career 
growth,  a  comprehensive  benefits  package  and  excellent  salary. 

For  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

Apply  Online:  http://www.post-dispatch.com/employment 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers! 

KlAITCAD  fr!  in7n!!?fnT?!?TH  Exclusive  Access  to  46,000-»-  newspaper 
Pi  IRI  pnrfessionals.  PLUS.. .circulation  data, 

r  UbLioMhlv.  advertising  rates,  and  much  more. 


To  find  out  more  go  to:  www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 
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EePMARKETPUlCE 


Advanced  news  browser  and  submission 
for  your  mobile  journalists  and  photographers. 


Manage  thousands  of  stories 
and  photos  with  QuickWIre 

Web  browser  access  to 
all  vou  data.  < 


^  Instant  online  ad  proofing 

with  markup  tools 
'*  *  Instant  message  notification 

••  -5^  i"  Complete  ad  tracking  and  page  tracking 

Used  in  over  400  newspapers  and  media  agencies  worldwide! 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 


Newzware 


Circulation 

Advertising 

Financial 

Production 


The  Indiana,  PA  Gazette  discovers 
the  value  of  Newzware  software 

Four  Directions  Media  selects 
suite  of  Newzware  software 

Value  .  Support .  Innovation 

ICANON  -  2321  N.  Penn  Rd  -  Hatfield,  PA  19440 
800  544-4450  -  www.newzware.com' 


To  advertise 
HERE 

in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Marketplace 
please  contact: 


Benjamin  AlCoff 
646  654-5416 
Ben.Alcoff@nielsen.com 


Ad  &  Page  Tracking,  ^  ^ 

Online  Proofing  QUICkTrdC 


News,  Wire  and  Ad^5fP^ 

Photo  Management  On 

P  Download  a  demo  and  see  for  yourself! 


QuicklVire 


Bill  Milter,  General  Manager 
biniller@qukkwire.com 
905-645-2086  '' 

Canada 


QuickM^ire  Labs 


a  i^nMesi  Meuiaworks  ^.ompany 


editorandpublisher.com 
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PRINTFNG  EQUIPMENT 


v/v  v/v  -w  .  C3i  o  I  r-»  cd  «_•  s  t  r  -y  .  C3  o  m  ( 
v/v  \/>^  .  f-rn  C3  g  o  N/v  sa  r-i  —  Ec  o  m  pa  .  ca  ca  .  i 


On  the  Instruction  of  MK  Press  &  Publishing  Systems  Ltd: 

News  International  Limited  Printing  Presses  and  Equipment 

Man  Roland  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Printing  Presses, 
Ferag  Postpress  Lines  &  Pre-Press 

On  View:  By  appointment  only  ■  Assets  location:  London,  UK 


•  (16)  MAN  Roland  'Newsman  40'  Web  Offset  Presses, 
Cut-off:  578mm  /  22.75"  cut-off. 

Newsman  40  Press  Speed  (Maximum)  40.000cyl. rev./hr 
Printing  Cylinder  Circumference  1156mm 
Printing  Cylinder  Diameter  368mm 
■  Reelstand  Specification  Per  Press 
(5)EAE  'RW  EF  2  - 1150'  Reel  Stands  per  press,  Roll  Diameter 
Maximum  /  Minimum  1150mm  /  690mm 
Roll  Width  Max  /  Min  1484mm  /  371mm  (1/4  roll), 

*  Printing  Unit  Specification  Per  Press 
Number  of  towers  3 

Printing  Couples  per  tower  6; 

Configured  as:  -4  couple  satellite  unit 
-2  upper  couples 

Cut-off  578mm 

Designed  Web  Width  1484mm 
Modified  Web  Width  1474mm 
Blanket  Width  742-746mm 
Cylinder  Circumference  1156mm 
Dimension  between  side  frames  1950mm 


Goindustry  UK  Ltd 

Contact;  Peter  Budden 

Tel;  +44  (0)  207  098  3778 

Mob  +44  (0)  7785  22  19  22 

Fax  +44  (0)  20  7098  3795 

Email:  peter  budden@goindustry.com 


Designed  Web  Speed  1 2.84  m  /  Sec 
Plate  Size  592  x  364.5mm  Single 
592  X  733mm  Panorama 

PRE-PRESS 

(9)Diamond  Setter  '435'  Single  Plate  Makers,  (4)Diamond  Setter 
'610SP'  Double  Plate  Makers,  (9)Glunz  &  Jensen  'PT135'  Wide 
Processors,  (4)Glunz  &  Jensen  'PT135'  Narrow  Processors, 
(6)Nela  VCP'2002'  Plate  Benders,  (7)WLT  Benders,  (lO)Nela  / 
WLT  Sortation  Racks,  (3)Plate  Verifiers 
POST  PRESS  FINISHING  LINES 

Over  (6)  Complete  Feraq  High  Capacity  Mailing  Lines  including: 
Ferag  'Variodisc'  Wind/UnWind  System,  Ferag  'Variodisc- 
Tandem'  Unwinding  Station,  Ferag  'VSP-M/V/MP'  Pre-Collecting 
Buffer,  Ferag  'RA-B'  High  Speed  Hoppers,  Ferag  'RA-VP-1  -2' 
High  Speed  Hoppers,  Ferag  'ETR-H'  60  Pocket  High  Speed 
Inserting  Drum  Meiximum  Speed  80,000CPH,  Ferag  'DTL11' 
Turntables,  Ferag  'SWS11'  Disc  Changers,  Ferag  ‘MID- 
HL/KGRT/E'  Mint  Disc  Handling  System,  Ferag  'ABL  Bundle 
Collecting  Cell,  Fer^  'PSS'  Bundle, Ferag  'STB'  Accumulation, 
Metaverpa  'BW35ST  Underwrapper,  Metaverpa  Bundle  Strapper 
with  Turntable,  Rollpack  'RPKN-U-L'  Cling  Film  Wrapper 


MK  Press  and  Publishirm  Systems  Ltd; 
Contact;  Rupert  McGowan  Kemp 

Tel:  +44  (0)  1159  .411510 

+44  (0)  7703  578  777 

+44  (0)  1159  4119685 

Email:  rupert@mcgowan-kemp.co.uk 


Goindustry 

ASSET  SAIES  ANO  SEIVKtS  WORlD«tO( 


Editor  &  Publisher  Marketplace 


A  dynamic  way  to  reach  your  target  market  at  an  affordable  price. 
Act  now  and  save  with  our  charter  advertising  program! 
Increase  the  impact  of  your  advertising  without  increasing  your  budget. 


Find  out  more! 

Contact  Benjamin  Alcoff  at  646  654-5416  or  BenJVlcoff@nielsen.com  for 
Details  on  this  outstanding  offer! 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


I 


Digital  keeps  eKploding. 

Digital  Doiunload 
keeps  gou  informed. 

The  only  source  you’ll  need  for  the  latest  news  in 

SEARCH, 


I 


I  ■ 


r;.i 


Get  a  free  summary  of  whafs  happening  in  ^ 
the  newspaper  industry,  delivered  directly  to 
your  e-mail  every  week.  E&P's  "Weekly 
Briefing"  includes  the  latest  breaking  news  as 
well  as  opinion  and  analysis  from  E&P's  editors 
and  columnists.  Also  sign  up  to  receive  Steve 
Outing's  monthly  "Stop  The  Presses"  e-mail, 
which  analyzes  the  latest  developments  and 
trends  in  new-media.  i 


— 


►  Catch  each  week's  top  stories. 

►  Have  the  latest  online  news  trends  explained. 

►  Read  our  timely  columns. 

►  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  a  thing  on  E&P  Online. 


Go  to  www.EditorandPublisher.com 
and  click  on  the  "Newsletter"  button  to  sign  up. 


EDITORef 

PUBLISHER 

Monthly  in  print. 

Ilourlv  online. 


I'  ». 


Your  Complete  Newspaper 
Industry  News  Source 


Subscribe  Today! 


EDITORtJ^ 

PUBLISHER 


Coverage  of  all  aspects 
of  the  North  American 
newspaper  industry, 
includiag  business, 
newsrwm,  advertising, 
circulikl^  marketing, 
technoloj 
syndicates. 


fetyjygfiWK  ^£e)ITQRCj 

/it^SaPUBLISHER 


REASONS  TO 
SUBSCRIBE: 


'-'j:  Online  access 
included! 


fv. 


Top-to-bottom  coi’erage 
of  the  newspaper  business 

I  Special  reports  like 
}  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
'  the  Year,  Production 
,  All-Stars,  and  Photos 
f  of  the  Year 

12  Months  of  exclusive 
online  access  to 
^  editorandpublisher.com 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE 
SUBSCRIBE  ONLINE  @ 
www.editorandpublisher.com 

Call  toll-free  1  -800-562-2706 
or  fax  646-654-5518. 


EDITORS 
PUBLISHER 

□  Please  sign  me  up  for  a  1-year  print  and 
online  subscription  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  only  $99 

□  Save  me  even  more! 

Send  me  2  years  for  only  $169 


[EDITOR  t-. 

publisher; 


□  Payment  Enclosed 

□  Bill  me 

□  Charge  my;  □  VISA  □  MC  □  AmEx 
Card  # 


Nature  of  Business 


Please  add  applicable  sales  tax  for  DC,  GA,  MA, 
MO,  SC,  TN.  Canadian  residents  please  add  GST. 
International  subscriptions: 

$1S9  Canada,  $320  Foreign.  U.S.  funds  only. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


MPra 


Photos 

“•^""YEAR 


lUines’tiiliirB 

tHnewMldeap 


EDITOR^’PUBLISHER 

focuses  on  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  into 
perspective.  Special  issues  throughout  the  year 
focus  on  topics  and  events  of  great  importance 
to  the  industry. 


>  Photos  of  the  Year  is  an  annual  contest 
where  readers  submit  their  most  compelling 
photos.  E&P  prints  a  gallery  of  the  best  and 
selects  one  winner  to  receive  a  cash  prize. 

>  The  Data  Page  is  a  new  collection  of  data 
and  charts  that  show  where  the  industry 
has  been  lately  -  and  where  it  is  heading. 

>  E&P  Technical  is  a  monthly  section  offering 
news  and  commentary  on  everything  from 
pre-press  to  post-press  (and  newspaper 
operations)  by  tech  authority  Jim  Rosenberg, 

>  Page  One  is  an  enlarged  front-of-book 
section  on  the  important  and  offbeat, 
including  what's  hot  and  what's  not, 
interviews  with  newsmakers  and  the 
Photo  of  the  Month. 


Lf  '  '  Ml 

I J r) T Hi) ^ subscribe  > 


DEPARTMENTS  i  EAPINPRINT  |  JOBS  1  RESOURCES  j  NEWSLETTERS 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  957  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Online  access 
included! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT 
PO  BOX  16689 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA  91615-9458 


TO  SUBSCRIBE 
CALL: 

1-800-562-2706, 

OR 

FAX:  646-654-5518 


GET  YOUR  HANDS  ON  EVERYTHING 
YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
NEWSPAPERS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  RELIABLE  SOURCE! 


I  N  T  K  R  N  A  T  I  (»  N  A  L 

YEAR  BOOK 


YEARBOOK 


inteknatioRal 


YEARBOOK 
WHO’S  WHERE 


THE  YEAR  BOOK  ONLINE 

This  powerful  research  tool  lets  you  access  continuously  updated 
YEAR  BOOK  information  instantly.  With  its  fully  indexed  and  search¬ 
able  database,  you  can  target  newspapers  by  personnel  type,  circu¬ 
lation,  edition,  equipment,  special  topics  and  much  more.  All  data  can 
be  exported  to  your  PC,  so  you  can  customize  mailing  lists,  even 
import  information  into  your  contact  management  software.  It's  the 
easiest  way  to  hook  up  with  the  industry's  best  database! 

For  more  information  on  the  YEARBOOK  online, 
see  our  demo  at: 

www.editorandpubiisher.com/yearbook 


M  HERE'S  A  PREVIEW  OF  WHAT'S  INSIDE. 


PART  1 :  The  Dailies 

U.S.  &  Canadian  Dailies.  Listings  provide  address,  phone/fax/e-mail  numbers,  web  site 
address,  contacts/key  personnel,  local  population,  circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising 
rates,  special  editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications,  newsprint  and  other  commodity 
consumption,  equipment  used  and  news  services.  Plus  national  and  tabloid  newspapers. 

PART  2:  U.S.  and  Canadian  weeklies  in  a  600-pius  page  volume 

Here's  where  to  turn  for  extensive  coverage  of  weekly  community  newspapers...shopper/ 
TMC  (Total  Market  Coverage)  publications...alternative,  black,  ethnic,  hispanic,  religious, 
gay  and  lesbian,  military,  parenting,  real  estate  and  senior  publications...  plus  newspaper 
groups  and  other  organizations.  Listings  include  address,  phone/fax/e-mail  numbers,  web 
site  address,  key  personnel,  circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  mechanical 
specifications  and  installed  equipment. 

PART  3:  Who's  Where 

Portable  and  packable.  Part  3  is  your  own  personal  phone  directory  of  everyone  who's  any¬ 
one  in  the  newspaper  business.  It's  your  indispensable  companion  to  Parts  1  and  2! 


Don't  wait  -  order  your  Year  Book  today  in  print,  online  or  both! 

GO  TO:  www.editorandpublisher.com/ordernow 
OR  CALL  800-562-2706  OR  FAX  646-654-5518: 


SYNDICATES 


A  45-year-old  Charles  M.  Schulz  posed  for  this  Look  Magazine  photo  in  1968,  when  his  “Peanuts”  characters  were  near  the  apex  of  their  popularity. 


Dissecting  a  genius 


David  Michaelis’  comprehensive  study  of  Charles  M.  Schulz’s 
life  will  be  an  eye-opener  for  millions  of  ‘Peanuts’  fans 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

FTER  ONE  OF  “PeANUTS”  CREATOR 

Charles  M.  Schulz’s  sons  read  an 
advance  copy  of  the  epic  new  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  late  father,  he  quipped 
to  author  David  Michaelis:  “I  guess 
we  were  all  expecting  vanilla,  but  got  Rocky  Road.” 

Actually,  Michaelis  told  E^P,  the  Schulz  family 
knew  from  his  Schulz  and  Peanuts  proposal  and  from  his  1998 
biography  of  artist  N.C.  Wyeth  that  he  would  take  a  warts-and-all 

approach.  The  result?  A  book  that  puts  a  papers  saved  by  United  Feature  S\Tidicate. 

dent  in  Schulzs  public  sainthood  by  chroni-  “Charles  Schulz  was  a  genius,”  Michaelis 

cling  his  flaws  in  addition  to  the  positives.  said  of  the  man  who  created  arguably  the 

Schulz  and  Peanuts,  coming  Oct.  16  from  best,  most  popular,  and  most  culturally  sig- 
HarperCollins,  also  offers  many  revelations  nificant  comic  ever.  He  added  that  Schulz 

and  anecdotes  Michaelis  found  during  (1922-2000)  was  ven.’  hardworking  —  doing 

seven  years  of  inteniewing  200-plus  people  “Peanuts”  without  assistants  throughout  its 
and  studying  Schulz  s  personal  and  studio  nearly  50-year  run  while  also  working  on  all 

archives  as  well  as  “Peanuts”  business  those  TV  specials  and  licensing  deals. 


Schulz  has  been 
criticized  for  overdoing 
the  merchandising  that 
helped  his  creation 
earn  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

But  Michaelis  said 
the  cartoonist  w'as 
generous  to  licensees 
and  adamant  about 
product  quality. 

Also,  Schulz  was 
helpful  to  many  aspiring 
cartoonists  and  almost  always  made  time 
for  inteniew's  with  even  tiny  newspapers. 

But  there  w’ere  dichotomies  in  Schulzs 
personality.  The  book  saj’s  he  was  self-effac¬ 
ing  and  kind  but  also  egotistic  and  capable 
of  being  very  mean.  And  Schulz  was  not  the 
“simple”  guy  he  called  himself.  “How  could 
someone  come  up  with  a  complex  comic  i  i  _ 
and  not  be  a  complex  man?”  Michaelis  -  i 

asked  rhetorically,  adding  that  Schulzs  i  » 

competitive  nature  helped  him  succeed  but  | 
made  him  play  sports  too  aggressively  and  ,  .* 
cuttingly  disparage  some  cartoonists.  '  1 1 

In  addition,  Michaelis  writes  of  Schulz’s  i 

frequent  melancholy  and  the  nursing  of  > 

sometimes  exaggerated  grudges.  For  in-  jS 

stance,  the  Minnesota-bom  Schulz  said  one  ; ,  ® 
reason  Donna  Johnson  (the  model  for  the  |  S 
Little  Red-Haired  Girl)  didn’t  many  him  |  = 
was  that  her  mother  disliked  him.  The  !  : 

author  found  that  the  mother  actually  liked  j  > 
Schulz,  but  Donna  decided  on  her  own  to  *  I 
many  another  man.  Michaelis  did  stress  1 1  s 
that  Schulz’s  brooding  was  creative  fuel  for  |  j  S 
“Peanuts,”  which  often  had  dark  humor.  ■  jS 
Among  the  other  revelations  in  the  book:  '  |  * 
•  Schulz’s  cancer-stricken  mother  told  I  * 

I ;  z 

Charles  in  the  early  1940s  that  if  the  family  j ,  | 
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got  another  dog,  it  should  be  named 
“Snupi,”  a  Norwegian  term  of  endearment. 

•  Not  long  before  “Peanuts”  began  in 
1950  in  seven  papers,  Schulz  worked  with  a 
dw  arf-sized  woman.  Her  body  t\pe  and  re¬ 
silient  nature  influenced  the  way  characters 
such  as  Charlie  Brown  looked  and  acted. 

•  When  nominated  by  “Beetle  Bailey” 
creator  Mort  Walker  for  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society  membership,  Schulz  was  initial¬ 
ly  turned  down  —  possibly  because  he  w'as 
a  quiet  guy  who  didn’t  drink. 

•  Schulz  w'ed  Joyce  Halverson  in  1951, 
but  they  backdated  the  union  to  1949  in 
documents  to  make  it  seem  like  her  child 
from  a  brief  previous  marriage  was  also 
Schulz’s  biological  child. 

•  By  1970,  “Peanuts”  books  made  Schulz 
the  fourth  best-selling  author  of  the  20th 
centuiy-  (just  ahead  of  John  Steinbeck). 

•  As  Schulz’s  marriage  to  Joyce  was  un¬ 
raveling  in  1970,  he  began  an  affair  with  a 
much  younger  woman  named  Tracey,  who 
later  turned  down  his  marriage  proposal. 

•  When  Schulz  in  1977  refused  to  sign  a 
new  syndicate  contract  unless  he  got  own¬ 
ership  of  “Peanuts,”  United  secretly  hired 
an  artist  to  draw'  several  months  of  the  strip 
in  case  it  replaced  him.  New',  more  enlight¬ 
ened  leadership  spiked  that  plan  and  gave 
Schulz  the  rights  to  his  creation. 

•  When  L^n  Johnston  told  Schulz  that 
Farley  the  dog  would  die  in  “For  Better  or 
for  Worse,”  Schulz  threatened  to  have 
Snoopy  hit  by  a  truck  if  Johnston  w  ent 
though  with  the  plan.  So  the  Universal 
Press  Sv'ndicate  creator  kept  the  timing  of 
Farley’s  death  a  secret  from  “Sparlo^,”  as 
Schulz  was  know'n  to  friends  and  family. 

Asked  by  last  month  about  the 
1995  incident,  Johnston  confirmed  it.  But 
despite  some  tension  in  their  relationship 
and  Johnston’s  awareness  of  the  contrasts 
in  Schulz’s  personality,  the  tw'o  were  friends. 

Johnston,  whose  strip  often  finished 
higher  than  “Peanuts”  in  1990s  reader  polls, 
said  Michaelis  “did  amazing  research.  He 
talked  to  everv'body.”  Jean  Schulz,  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  second  wife,  agreed.  “What  I’m 
grateful  about  is  the  research  David  was 
able  to  do  over  several  critical  years  right 
after  Sparkj'  died,  digging  into  archives  and 
interviewing  people  no  longer  here,”  she 
told  Ei^P.  Michaelis’  archives,  she  added, 
“will  come  to  the  museum  and  be  available 
for  future  researchers  and  biographers.” 

Jean  w'as  referring  to  the  2002-opened, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.-based  Charles  M.  Schulz 
Museum  that  she  was  heavily  involved  in 
founding.  Schulz  spent  much  of  his  adult 


life  in  or  near  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  w  as 
known  for  various  charitable  endeavors. 

Schulz’s  first  wife  Joyce  brought  Santa 
Rosa  another  major  attraction:  an  ice  arena 
opened  in  1969  that  became  a  nearby  place 
to  go  for  the  trav'el-averse  Schulz  w'hen  he 
wasn’t  w'orking  in  his  studio. 

Michaelis,  perhaps  the  first  w’riter  since 
the  1973  Schulz  divorce  to  interview' Joyce 
about  her  life  with  Charles,  said  she  didn’t 
get  enough  credit  for  her  accomplishments 
(such  as  the  arena)  but  got  more  than  her 
share  of  blame  for  the  marriage  breakup. 

Schulz  and  Peanuts  is  more  sv'mpathetic 
to  Joyce  tham  Charles  in  describing  their 
marriage.  Is  that  because  Michaelis  met 
Joyce  but  never  Charles?  “I  interviewed  her 
so  late  that  I  had  already  done  most  of  my 
research  on  the  marriage,”  he  replied.  “She 
ratified  my  sense  of  things.”  Michaelis, 
whose  book  notes  that  the  1973-2000  union 
with  Jean  was  happier,  said  not  meeting 
Schulz  helped  him  do  the  book  objectively. 

One  way  Michaelis  learned  about  Schulz 
W'as  by  reading  every  “Peanuts”  comic  from 
1950  to  2000.  He  knew'  many  of  the  strips 
would  be  autobiographical,  but  said  he  was 
“stunned  they  were  that  autobiographical.” 
One  e.\ample:  When  Schulz’s  first  marriage 
is  ending,  Charlie  Brow'n  rids  his  baseball 
team  of  the  bossv'  Lucy,  w  ho  w  as  partly 
modeled  on  Joyce.  “Without  Joyce  there 
would  not  be  Lucy,  and  without  Luc>’  there 
would  be  a  lesser  ‘Peanuts,’”  said  Michaelis. 
“Schulz’s  life  and  work  would  have  been 
markedly  different  without  Joyce.” 

In  the  book,  many  incidents  from 
Schulz’s  life  are  ju-xtaposed  with  “Peanuts” 
strips  reflecting  those  incidents. 

How  did  Michaelis,  50,  end  up  w'riting 
the  book?  A  “Peanuts”  lover  growing  up, 
he  read  an  obit  of  Schulz  and  thought  the 
cartoonist  would  make  a  great  subject  for 
an  in-depth  biography.  But  the  Manhattan- 
based  author  felt  he  had  no  connection 
with  Jean  to  approach  her  about  it. 

It  turns  out  there  w'as  quite  an  indirect 
connection.  Michaelis  wrote  the  biography 
of  N.C.  Wyeth  —  the  father  of  artist  Andrew 
Wyeth,  who  knew'  the  book-loving  Schulz. 
Michaelis  w'as  told  that  the  last  book  Schulz 
read  w'as ...  his  biography  of  N.C.  Wyeth. 

Since  2000,  “Peanuts”  reruns  have 
occupied  comic  slots  coveted  by  young 
cartoonists  struggling  to  break  into  print, 
just  like  Schulz  struggled  in  the  1940s. 
Michaelis  usually  prefers  new  content,  but 
does  enjoy  the  reruns.  “One  of  the  true  joys 
of  my  life,”  he  said,  “is  to  read  ‘Peanuts’  in  the 
new-spaper  as  if  it  were  happening  now."  11 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Sept.  20  close 

%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Sept.  20 

Gannett  (GCI) 

44.94 

-19.04 

-4.06 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

59.58 

81.37 

1.29 

Tribune  (TRB) 

27.37 

-10.82 

l.,30 

New  York  Times  (NYD 

19.69 

-13.75 

-10.13 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

42.48 

-9.00 

10.86 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

793.37 

7.50 

0.31 

Belo  (BLC) 

17.40 

9.37 

2.47 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

20.78 

-47.22 

-6.44 

Media  General  (MEG) 

27.58 

-27.69 

-1.43 

Lee  (LEE) 

15.02 

-39.36 

-16.88 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

291.16 

3.59 

3.71 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

368.96 

15.20 

5.13 

AMERICAN  NEWS  PREFERENCES 


Public  Interest  in  News  Topics 

Percent  following  “very  closely":  [121986-1989  □2000-2006 
War/Terrorism  {U.S.-linked) 

44% 

4.1".. 

Man-made  disasters 

34% 

.14“/i 

Natural  disasters 


Source  Doa  Jones  Indexes 


Celebrity  scandals 


ADVERTISING  SLOWDOWN? 


(Sin  millions) 

Media 

Ad  Spending  by  Media 

Jan.-June  2007  Jan. -June  2006 

%  Chg, 

Network  TV 

$11,835.9 

$12,277.5 

-3.6% 

Cable  TV 

$8,379.0 

$8,148.7 

2.8% 

Spot  TV 

$7,287.6 

$7,706.6 

-5.4% 

Spanish-language  TV 

$2,127.5 

$2,1.54.0 

-1.2% 

National  syndication 

$1,999.7 

$2,109.1 

-5.3% 

Total  TV  Media 

$31,627.7 

$32,396.0 

-2.4% 

Local  newspapers 

$11,091.1 

$11,763.7 

-5.7% 

National  newspapers 

$1,6.53.5 

.$1,766.5 

-6.4% 

Spanish-language  newspapers  .S172.0 

$179.9 

-4.4% 

Total  newspapers 

$12,916.6 

$13,710.1 

-.5.8% 

Internet 

$5,519.0 

$4,690.4 

17.7% 

Share  of  Ad  Spending  by  Media,  Jan.-  June  2007 


■  National  TV 
Magazines 

■  Newspapers 
□  Local  TV 


□  Internet 

□  Radio 
All  other 

Source  TNS  Media  I 


30  40  50  60 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center 


BALANCED  OP-ED  VOICES? 


Balance  of  regular  columnists  within  each  newspaper 


Balanced  20*’.. 

More  conservatives  (>()'’<. 

More  progressives  20".. 


Balance  of  regularly  syndicated  columnists,  by  circulation 

■  Papers  with  more  conservatives  ■!  Papers  with  more  progressives 
I  Balanced  papers 


;:'103  95  W99^  2500C49i»j:l59,  10000'2J  999'309.  -  10.000  463, 

Circulation  (number  of  papers) 

Source  Media  Matters  tor  America 


A  SECOND-QUARTER  SNAPSHOT  OF  MARGINS  I  TOP  10  OP-ED  COLUMNISTS 


Q2  ’07/Margin 

Dow  Jones 

Gannett  Journal  Register  Lee 

McClatchy 

NYT  Co. 

E.W  Scripps 

Columnist 

Circulation 

No.  of  papers 

EBITDA 

14.6% 

27.9%  20.9‘!» 

24.7% 

2,5.5"/<i 

14.8"/,, 

32.7% 

George  F.  Will 

21.288.002 

328 

Operating 

9.5% 

24.3%  17.1% 

18.1% 

19.1% 

9.2% 

28.0% 

David  S.  Broder 

15.124,554 

218 

Profit 

5.4% 

14.1%  4.9% 

6.7% 

7.0'’T> 

5.2% 

1.5.1% 

Kathleen  Parker 

15.046.158 

282 

Free  Cash  Flow 

5.8% 

15.1%  1.1% 

12.3% 

9.7% 

-3.1% 

15.3% 

Ellen  Goodman 

13.930.416 

239 

Cal  Thomas 

13.888.268 

306 

Q2  '06/Margin 

Dow  Jones  Gannett  Journal  Register  Lee 

McClatchy 

NYT  Co, 

E  W.  Scripps 

Lsondrd  Pitts  Jr. 

13  788  002 

186 

EBITDA 

13.7% 

28.6'H.  22.7% 

26.3% 

27.2% 

15.6% 

29.7% 

Charles  Krauthammer 

10,1  UU.vvC 

11.982.885 

110 

Operating 

8.0% 

25.1%  19.1% 

20.4% 

22.0% 

11.4% 

25.2% 

Thomas  L.  Friedman 

11.759.074 

122 

Profit 

4.8% 

14.5%  6.9% 

8.0% 

13.2% 

6.5% 

9.4‘"o 

Maureen  Dowd 

9.649.065 

100 

Free  Cash  Flow 

6.7% 

15.1%  6.4% 

13.5% 

13.7% 

2.7% 

9.6% 

David  Brooks 

8.781.951 

90 

Source  //achorf  a  Equity  Research 

Source  Media  Matters  for  America 
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DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 
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15.02 
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%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Sept.  20 


-19.04 

81.37 

-10.82 

-13.75 

-9.00 

7.50 

9.37 

-47.22 

-27.69 

-39.36 

3.59 

15.20 


-4.06 

1.29 

1.30 
-10.13 
10.86 

0.31 

2.47 
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ADVERTISING  SLOWDOWN? 


Ad  Spending  by  Media 

Jan.-June  2007  Jan.-June  2006 

$11,835.9  $12,277.5 

$8,379.0  $8,148.7 

$7,287.6  $7,706.6 

$2,127.5  $2,154.0 

$1,999.7  $2,109.1 

$31,627.7  $32,396.0 

$11,091.1  $11,763.7 

$1,653.5  $1,766.5 

$179.9 


($  in  millions) 

Media _ Jan.-June  2007 

Network  TV  $11,835.9 

Cable  TV  $8,379.0 

Spot  TV  $7,287.6 

Spanish-language  TV  $2,127.5 

National  syndication  $1,999.7 

Total  TV  Media  $31,627.7 

Local  newspapers  $11,091.1 

National  newspapers  $1,653.5 

Spanish-language  newspapers  $172.0 
Total  newspapers  $12,916.6 

Internet  $5,519.0 

Share  of  Ad  Spending  by  Media 
■  National  1 


Source;  TNS  Media  I 


Public  Interest  in  News  Topics 

Percent  following  “very  closely":  ^  1986-1989  ■2000-2006 
War/Terrorism  (U.S.-linked) 

43% 


Man-made  disasters 


Money 

.  23% 


61% 

137% 


Othernations 
Celebri^  scandals 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center 


BALANCED  OP-ED  VOICES? 


Balance  of  regular  columnists  within  each  newspaper 


$12,916.6 

$13,710.1 

-5.8% 

60 

$5,519.0 

$4,690.4 

17.7% 
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Balance  of  regularly  syndicated  columnists,  by  circulation 

■  Papers  with  more  conservatives  ■  Papers  with  more  progressives 
I  ■  Balanced  papers 
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Circulation  (number  of  papers) 

Source:  Media  Matters  for  America 


I  A  SECOND-QUARTER  SNAPSHOT  OF  MARGINS  I  TOP  10  OP-ED  COLUMNISTS 


Q2 ’07/Margin  Dow  Jones  Gannett  Journal  Register  Lee 


EBITDA  14.6%  27.9%  20.9%  24.7% 

Operating  9.5%  24.3%  17.1%  18.1% 

Profit  5.4%  14.1%  4.9%  6.7% 

Free  Cash  Flow  5.8%  15.1%  1.1%  12.3% 

Q2  '06/Margin  Dow  Jones  Gannett  Journal  Register  Lee 
EBITDA  13.7%  28.6%  22.7%  26.3% 

Operating  8.0%  25.1%  19.1%  20.4% 

Profit  4.8%  14.5%  6.9%  8.0% 

Free  Cash  Flow  6.7%  15.1%  6.4%  13.5% 


McClatchy  NYT  Co, 


25.5%  14.8% 


McClatchy 

27.2% 

22.0% 

13.2% 

13.7% 


E.W.  Scripps 


32.7% 

28.0% 

15.1% 

15.3% 

E.W.  Scripps 

29.7% 

25.2% 

9.4% 

9.6% 


Columnist 


George  F.  Will 
David  S.  Broder 
Kathleen  Parker 
Ellen  Goodman 
Cal  Thomas 
Leonard  Pitts  Jr. 
Charles  Krauthammer 
Thomas  L.  Friedman 
Maureen  Dowd 
David  Brooks 


Circulation  No.  of  papers 


21,288,002  328 

15,124,554  218 

15,046,158  282 

13,930,416  239 

13,888,268  306 

13,788,002  186 

r  11,982,885  110 

11,759,074  122 

9,649,065  100 

8,781,951  90 

Sdurce;  Media  Matters  ter  America 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Each  WEEK  ON  OUR  WEB  M 
site,  f£P  Online  Editor 
Pauline  Millard  offers 
up  “Pauline’s  Picks,"  highlight- 
ing  newspapers'  effective  and 
innovative  uses  of  online  multi- 
media.  Check  out  her  latest  selec- 
tions  at  www.editorandpublisher.com,  ^ 
and  this  space  for  some  of  the  top  picks. 
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In  1987,  an  18-year-old  Florida  woman 


DWAYNE  POWELL,  THE  NEWS  &  OBSERVER,  RALEIGH, 
N.C. /CREATORS  SYNDICATE,  SEPT.  12 


‘Di  i  Ron  Ni :\vs’ t  iiimi.s  in  wuh  ri>i 
*DRK.\M  CRI  LSI.'  1  i;.M  l  R1.S 

The  Woodward 
Dream  Cruise  is 
the  world’s  largest 
one-day  celebration 
of  car  culture,  and 
attracts  more  than 
one  million  visitors 
and  more  than 
40,000  muscle  cars, 
street  rods,  custom, 
collector,  and  special- 
interest  vehicles.  The 
Detroit  Neu's  covered 
the  event  live,  with  73  blog  items  posted 
in  one  day  by  two  staffers.  They  had  a 
dozen  photo  galleries  for  the  week. 

The  Nezcs  also  featured  14  videos  from 
the  Cruise,  an  audio  slide  show,  more  than 


■rHl.ii.NNI-.SSR\N.l'OM  .SHOW (  .V.SKS  1  (K  AI 
I  NV  IRONVIKNTVI  I.SSI  K.S 

The  folks  at  The  Tennessean  in 
Nashville  have  found  a  way  to  make 
environmentalism  digestible.  They  took  a 
video  camera  and  went  on  a  canoe  ride 
down  the  Harpeth  River  in  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  with  Dorie  Bolze,  the  e.\ecutive 
director  of  the  Harpeth  River  Watershed 
Association.  Along  the  w'ay  she  pointed 
out  trouble  spots  on  the  river,  which  in¬ 
clude  effluent  from  a  sewage  treatment 
plant,  an  old  dump,  and  a  spot  w'here  a 
paint  company  is  cleaning  up  chemicals  it 
released  into  the  water. 
ht1p:/7www.tennessean.com/includes/publicus/INTERAC- 
TIVES/harpeth/harpeth.shtml 


Jeff  and  Ani  Niffin  ride  in  their  1968 
Shelby  GT  350  on  the  way  to  the  Cruise 


Till  “Cri.i  VI  \N  (.Xi.v.)  Timin'  i  ri  viin 
Wl  R  VIDI-.OSON  SIIOINI  RINl,  Rl  IMil  l 
Anyone  who’s  concerned  that  their 
small  paper  and  limited  staff  wouldn't  be 
able  to  make  videos  should  check  out  the 
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Shoptalk 


Want  to  see  revenues  sink  even  more?  Keep  running  these. 


Given  the  alarming  deterioration  of  advertis- 
ing  revenue  that  Jennifer  Saba  and  I  document  in 
this  issue’s  special  report  —  a  phenomenon  that 
threatens  to  prove  permanent  where  it  once  was 
simply  periodic  —  this  may  not  strike  you,  Mr. 
or  Ms.  Publisher,  as  precisely  the  moment  to  launch  the  crusade 
I’m  about  to  suggest.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it’s  never 
been  more  important  than  now,  at  this  most  confounding  cross¬ 
roads  in  the  industry’s  modern  history,  that  newspapers  pledge 
a  solemn  vow:  no  more  crappy  ads. 


No  more  junk\’,  congested  ads  choking 
on  words.  No  more  ads  illustrated  with 
crude  line  drawings.  No  more  ads  with 
testimonials  from  “Mike  T.,  Molina”  and 
“J.W.,  Springfield.”  In  fact,  no  more  ads 
with  “ever}  ”  other  “word”  in  “quotes.” 

And  if  you’re  the  publisher  of  a 
Spanish-language  paper,  ipor 
el  amor  de  Dios!,  say  “no 
mas”  to  ads  for  bogus  Indio 
magic  men  wearing  cheesy 
Halloween  headdresses  they 
probably  picked  up  at  a  CVS  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  who  promise 
to  exorcise  everything  from 
diabetes  and  alcoholism  to 
unemployment  and  the  evil 
eye  of  a  love  rival. 

Crappy-looking  ads  are,  of 
course,  a  great  newspaper  tradition,  and 
a  tribute,  in  a  perverse  way,  to  its  power 
as  the  people’s  medium.  Every  mom-and- 
pop  business  can  be  its  own  Leo  Burnett 
agency. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  last 
quarter-century,  the  industry  transformed 
the  look  and  quality  of  its  advertising  as 
papers  improved  their  reproduction  and 
steadily  added  color  pages.  Much  of  the 
thanks  goes  to  USA  Today,  which  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  in  September. 


From  its  start  in  1982  —  another  grim 
year  for  newspapers,  incidentally  —  it 
bravely  insisted  on  ads  suitable  for  slick 
magazines,  even  as  critics  sniped  that 
Al  Neuharth  had  birthed  a  comic  book 
version  of  a  daily,  a  McPaper. 

Newspapers  still  insist  on  quality  for 
such  high-profile  positions 
as  the  increasingly  common 
section  front  and  front-page 
banner  ads.  Inside,  though, 
standards  are  slipping  as 
newspapers,  desperate  for 
revenue,  offer  their  real  estate 
to  anything  that’s  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  check. 

They’re  sneaking  in  every¬ 
where.  It  happens  even  in  The 
Neu'  York  Times,  for  crying  out 
loud,  home  to  ads  for  such  high-end  mer¬ 
chandise  as  Gucci  Aviatrix  black  leather 
purses  that  go  for  $2,390  a  pop.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  my  Times  edition  in 
Chicago  includes  an  ad  for  a  workplace 
injury  clinic  that  features  a  line  drawing 
of  a  man,  compkce  with  lightning  bolts 
firing  from  his  aching  back,  that  looks  as 
if  it  were  done  by  the  most  talented  artist 
in  Miss  Moran’s  fourth-grade  class. 

I’m  not  the  only  one  noticing.  “There 
has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  caliber  of 


advertising,  mainly  because  a  lot  of  it  are  i  i 
these  remnant  or  standby  ads,”  says  i  I 

Toronto-based  newspaper  consultant  Len  i ; 
Kubas.  In  the  long  run,  he  notes,  that’s  a 
foolish  practice,  because  it  gets  quality  '  i 
advertisers  wondering  why  they  should  :  i 
pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar  when  another 
guy  is  allow'ed  to  junk  up  the  page  at 
fire-sale  rates. 

But  it’s  not  just  advertiser  reaction  , 

that  should  worry  newspapers.  The  in-  i  j 
dustry  has  known  forever  that  it  produces  ‘ ; 
that  rarest  of  mediums:  one  in  which 
advertising  messages  are  welcomed.  But  ' 
since  the  landmark  Impact  Study  by  the 
Readership  Institute,  w'e  now  know'  that 
people  will  spend  more  time  with  a  paper 
and  read  more  of  it  if  they  find  the  ads  i ! 
interesting.  “In  fact,  editorial  content  was  i 
better  read  when  the  newspaper  also  had 
quality  advertising  content,”  the  study  I 

concluded  in  2000. 

Newspapers  would  do  well  to  take  the  i  j 
approach  Jerry'  Campagna  did  when  he  j  i 
began  to  build  Rejlejos  in  the  outskirts  ! 
of  Chicago  into  the  most  successful  bilin-  | 
gual  weekly  aimed  at  suburban  Latinos.  i 
Even  in  the  struggling  early  days,  when  '  i 
Campagna  himself  hauled  bundles  of  the  | 

paper  from  taqueria  to  supermercado,  :  | 
he  turned  aside  the  repeated  top-dollar 
offers  to  advertise  by  the  local  curanderos  \  \ 
and  others  who  prey  on  the  superstitions  '  i 
or  anxieties  of  newly  arrived  immigrants. 

“I  look  at  it  like  zoning  a  metropolitan 
area,”  says  Campagna,  who  earlier  this 
spring  left  the  paper,  now  ow'ned  by  the 
Daily  Herald  in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

“And  I  wanted  a  more  middle-class 
neighborhood.”  So,  it  turned  out,  did  his 
readers  and  advertisers.  ;  i 

Just  as  that  unrepaired  broken  window  i 
of  modern  law  enforcement  myth  can  ! 

trigger  the  downw  ard  spiral  of  a  ’hood,  :  j 

poor-quality  ads  beget  more  junk  until  the 
best  thing  a  paper’s  got  is  that  double¬ 
truck  come-on  for  uncirculated  gold  coins. 

Before  it’s  too  late,  newspapers  have  to 
start  picking  up  the  cigarette  butts  on  its 
property,  cut  the  law'n,  and  weed  the  gar-  , 
den.  All  the  many  newspaper  neighbors  I 
are  watching,  from  the  designers  in  the 
newsroom  to  the  restaurateur  pondering  i 
where  to  advertise  his  hip  new'  spot.  ; , 

So  stop  the  backsliding.  Say  it  with  me: 
no  more  crappy  ads.  [1  j  j 
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"Upgrading  worked  for  us" 


"We  wanted  to  increase  productivity  and  improve  print 
quality,  but  didn't  want  to  invest  in  a  new  press.  We  turned 
to  Goss  to  upgrade  our  Metroliner  presses  with  digital  inking, ' 
enhanced  consoles  and  RTP  controls.  The  positive  results  have 
affirmed  our  faith  in  Goss  engineering  and  support" 

MANUEL  CHAVEZ,  Production  Director  -  The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 


Upgraded  RTP 


Enhanced  consoles 


Digital  inking 
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GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 


www.gossinternational.com 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


Some  of  our  most  interesting  stories 
don’t  come  from  our  journalists. 


Editors  at  Hearst  newspapers  and  Web 
sites  are  actively  engaging  readers  in 
creating  content. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  was  named  the 
nation's  top  blogging  newspaper  site 
in  an  NYU  study.  With  50  staff-generated 
blogs  and  more  than  40  reader-written 
blogs,  chron.com  has  generated  an 
unmatched  level  of  reader  interaction. 
Daily  discussions  online  enable  print 
and  Web  readers  to  join  the  debate. 

In  San  Francisco,  sfgate.com  readers 
contribute  more  than  1,000  comments 
on  stories  each  day,  and  page  views 
of  comments  top  2  million  each  month. 


Readers  have  added  a  new  dimension 
to  breaking  news  coverage,  such  as 
identifying  safety  problems  that  may 
have  contributed  to  a  climber's  death 
in  Yosemite  National  Park.  Readers' per¬ 
spectives  have  often  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle's  printed  editions  on  key  stories, 
including  homeless  camps  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  the  mortgage  debt  crisis. 

At  Hearst,  readers  are  no  longer  mere 
consumers  of  information.  They  are 
empowered  to  interact  with  stories 
to  help  shape  local  social  and  political 
agendas.  As  a  result,  our  newspapers 
and  Web  sites  deliver  unprecedented 
value  to  readers  and  advertisers. 


